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Brief. . - News of Farm Income, Consumer Spending, the Sufc>Saharan Drought 
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Current prospects indicate that farm 
income this year will probably be more 
evenly distributed among commodity 
lines and regions of the country than 
during 1983, when the drought caused 
unusual income disparities. Net farm 
income, which includes cash and non* 
cash income and expenses, i* forecast 
at $31 to $36 billion, up from the $20 
to $22 billion estimated fcr 1983. 
Higher commodity prices, delayed dis- 
bursements from the 1983 PIK pro- 
gram, and the greater value of crop in- 
ventories will offset steeper farm pro- 
duction costs. 

The farm sector's financial position 
in 1984 will likely be about the same 
aa last year. Consequently, it will 
probably be better than in 1981 and 
1982. Because of rebounding cash ex- 
penses, net cash income is expected to 
slip to $37 to $41 billion, compared 
with the $41 to $43 billion estimated 
for 1983, Thus, cash flow could be 
tighter for some farmers this year. 
Some producers continue to need 
liquidity to pay interest and principal 
on outstanding loans, 

The February survey of intended 
plantings showed that acreage of many 
crops will climb from a year earlier, 
nearing pre-PIK levels. Prospective 
plantings are up for cotton (35 per 
cent), feed grains (17), food grains (8), 
and oilseeds (3)- 

The meat output forecast for this 
year is 1 percent below 1983's record. 
Signup for the dairy diversion program 
was smaller than expected, so dairy 




cow slaughter will not increase as 
much as earlier anticipated. Red meat 
production may drop 2 percent, but 
this decline will be partly offset by a 
1 -percent rise in poultry. 

U.S. exports this fiscal year may total 
$37.5 billion, 8 percent above 1983, 
mainly because of sharply higher 
prices for corn and soybeans. However, 
export volume could slide from 144.8 
million tons last year to 140 million— 
15 percent below the fiscal 1980 record 
of 1639 million. Corn, wheat, and cot- 
ton volumes are expected to surpass a 
year earlier, but oilseeds may drop. 
The agricultural trade surplus Is fore- 
cast at $20.5 billion, up almost $2 bil- 
lion from fiscal 1983, 



Consumer expenditures for domesti 
cally grown food (excluding Fishery 
products) could rise 5 to 7 percent in 
1984. Last year, they came to $312 
billion, up 4.3 percent from a year ear- 
lien Almost all the increase went to 
higher marketing costs; the farm 
value of food consumed edged up only 
slightly. Marketing costs accounted 
for 73 percent of consumer expendi- 
tures for food. The rise expected this 
year in retail spending will come from 
a 4- to 5-percent boost in real dispos- 
able income, a 4- to 7»percent increase 
in food prices, and growth of nearly 1 
percent in the U.S. population. 

Drought slashed agricultural out* 
put over much of Sub*Saharan Africa 
last year, raising the region's import 
needs for 1984. Moreover, the dry spell 
apparently has lingered into 1984 in 
Southern Africa- U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports to the Sub-Sahara, both commer- 
cial and food aid, may pass $1 billion 
in fiscal 1984. This total would 
represent a 25-percent jump over 1983, 
although it would still fall under the 
peak $1.3 billion in 1981. Because of 
the drought, South Africa— 
traditionally a major competitor in 
world corn markets— has become a net 
importer of corn- Nigeria, the region's 
biggest agricultural importer, may ex* 
pand 1984 purchases from the U.S. by 
12 percent, mostly wheat and corn. 
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Agricultural Economy 



Conditions in the crop sector have im- 
proved, mainly because of reduced 
1983 production. Demand for farm 
commodities is expected to grow in the 
months ahead, although supplies of 
most major crops will probably in- 
crease as producere respond to higher 
prices and plant more acres. Total 
meat production is expected to be 
below last years record leveL Red 
meat production is forecast to be 
slightly less than last year and poultry 
production slightly more. The world 
economic recovery will lfkely boost 
demand for U.S. agricultural goods, so 
farm income— and overall financial 
conditions of the sector— should 
benefit. 

Disposable Income Rising, 
But Recovery Uncertain After 1984 
U.S. real disposable income may in- 
crease 4 percent in 1984—1 percentage 
point more than last year's rise, This 
will buoy consumer demand for food 
and beverages by about 2.5 percent, 
other things being equal. Not all of 
the increase will go to the farm level, 
of course. Nevertheless, the recovery is 
expected to give farm-level demand the 
biggest lift in 5 years. 

Beyond 1984, the outlook for the 
recovery is clouded by large Federal 
deficits. Continued high real interest 
rates would gradually put a brake on 
economic activity again, undercutting 
farm product demand- 



The recently released money supply 
targets for 1984 would modestly tight- 
en growth of the money supply. M-l's 
expansion is targeted at 4 to 8 percent; 
its actual growth was 9.6 percent in 

1983. M-2's target was set at 6 to 9 
percent, compared with it* actual 
growth of 11.8 in 1983. By limiting the 
funds available for credit, this tighter 
money supply could contribute to 
higher interest rates, a stronger dollar, 
and weaker domestic and export 
demand for farm products, particularly 
in 1985. However, a tighter money sup- 
ply would be less inflationary, helping 
to keep a lid on the rise in farm costs. 

U.S. agricultural exports during fiscal 
1984 are expected to total $375 bil- 
lion, 8 percent above 1983. Most of the 
increase is due to higher prices for 
corn and soybeans, since total volume 
will likely drop to 140 million tons, a 
decline of 3.3 percent from last year. 
This would represent the fourth con- 
secutive year of falling export 
volume— a total 24*mil lion ton slide 
from the record in fiscal 1980. The 
largest decline is in the oilseed com- 
plex. The agricultural trade surplus is 
expected to be $20.5 billion this fiscal 
year, up $2 billion. 

World economic growth will probably 
reach 3 percent in 1984, up from the 
1.9 estimated for 1983. This expansion 
is still below trend because of high in- 
terest rates, the strong dollar, and con- 
tinuing credit problems. If foreign 
countries had experienced trend in- 
come growth between 1982 and 1983, 
U.S. exports of grains and soybeans 
might have been 10 million metric 
tons higher for that 2-year period, oth- 
er things being equal. American ex- 
ports are not expected to pick up sub- 
stantially until 1985, and improvement 
is contingent upon a continued strong 
world recovery. 

Crop Acreage and Production Costs 
Moving Up 

Acreage of major crops will rebound in 

1984. Annual meat production may go 
down about 1 percent from 1983, with 
output above last year in the first half 
but then declining below the targe 
drought-induced volumes of last sum- 



mer and fall. In the second half, pork 
production will likely be sharply lower 
and cattle feeding will be moderately 
reduced. But poultry output should ex- 
pand to compensate for some of the 
drop in red meat, For the year, poul- 
try production will slightly outstrip 
1983. 

Production expenses could increase by 
6 to 8 percent in 1984. Input use may 
near 1982 levels and prices paid may 
rise 4 to 6 percent. Production ex- 
penses actually declined in 1983, by 
about 3 percent, mainly because of 
PlK. In the late seventies, expenses 
rose an average of 11 percent per year. 

Farm costs are as much linked to the 
ELS. and foreign economies as farm 
demand is. As agriculture uses more 
nonfarm inputs, production expenses 
increasingly move with inflation and 
interest rates. A slowing in inflation 
kept prices paid by farmers for non- 
farm inputs to a 2-percent rise in 
1983— the smallest in a decade. These 
prices are forecast to rise 3 to 5 per* 
cent in 1984. At recent levels of pro- 
duction expenses a 1- percent age point 
increase in inflation will generate 
about a $1.5 billion advance in farm 
production expenses. Since Inflation is 
forecast to go up by 1 to 2 percentage 
points in 1984, farm production ex- 
penses could see a $1.5- to $3.0-billion 
increase solely due to inflation. 

During the past 20-plus years, U.S. 
agriculture has become increasingly 
dependent on debt financing. During 
I960, interest expenses were 5 percent 
of production expenses; during 1983, 
they were 15 percent, or $21 billion. 
Given existing conditions, a 1 percent 
change in the average interest rate on 
outstanding farm debt would cause a 
$2 billion change in farm production 
expenses. Interest rates are expected 
to rise about 1 percentage point by the 
close of 1984, but the average rate on 
farm debt will rise somewhat less be- 
cause of maturity distribution. 

The rising value of the dollar has both 
hurt and helped the U.S. farm sector. 
Because of appreciation in the dollar 
an estimated $6 billion has been lost in 
U.S. export sales over the past 2 years. 
But, the appreciation of the dollar has 
also reduced the general inflation rate 
by 2 to 4 percentage points. Thus 
farmers benefit in lower prices for im- 
ported fertilizer, chemicals, and farm 
machinery— and competing domestic 
inputs. 
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Prime Indicators of the Agricultural Economy 



Prices paid by farmers 1 



Prices received by farmers 2 
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Net Farm Income To Improve 
Net farm income for 1984 is forecast 
to be 131 to $36 billion, up from the 
$20 to $22 billion estimated for 1983* 
Higher commodity prices, 1983 PIK 
disbursements! and the greater value 
of crop inventories will offset steeper 
farm production expenses, Because of 
rising cash expenses, net cash income 
is expected to drop to $37 to $41 bil- 
lion, compared with the $41 to $43 bil- 
lion estimated for 1983. Consequently, 
cash flow could be tighter for some 
fanners this year. Some producers 
continue to need liquidity to pay in- 
terest and principal on debts, 

Financial strategies for the farm sec- 
tor show a shift to conservative 
management. Total farm debt de- 
clined by 0,5 percent in 1983 because 
of the PIK program and related reduc- 
tions in CCC loans. Some fanners sold 
equipment and land to avoid being de- 
linquent on loans. Growth in gross 
capital investment in 1984 is expected 
to be modest— investment may move 
$3 billion above 1983*5 $19-1 billion. 
Nominal real estate values may gain 3 
percent for the year, but after adjust- 
ment for inflation they will likely de- 
cline- Farm debt is forecast to rise 3 
percent. Nominal farm equity is ex- 
pected to rise only 2.8 percent— in real 
terms, a decline for the fourth consecu- 
tive year. iLmwood A Hoffman 
(202) 447-7340]. 

LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

•Cattle 

The number of cattle marketed in 
January from the seven major feeding 
States declined 4 percent from a year 
ago. The drop was largely due to poor 
weather through mid-January- At the 
same time, the cold forced large 
numbers of cattle off pastures, particu- 
larly wheat pastures, into feedlots. 
The number of cattle placed on feed 
was 13 percent above a year earlier in 
December, and 5 percent above in 
January, Placements in Texas rose 56 
and 48 percent in December and Janu- 
ary, respectively, from year-earlier lev* 
els. 

The first profits since last spring and 
lower- than-ex pec ted grain prices were 
added incentives to move the cattle 
forced off pasture into feedlots rather 
than to slaughter. Fed cattle market- 



ings are expected to increase through 
early spring; good weather since late 
January has improved weight gains. 
The larger feedlot placements in De- 
cember and January will put spring 
marketings up near last spring's levels. 

The signup for the dairy diversion pro- 
gram in 1984-85 was below expecta- 
tions* However, producers participat- 
ing in the program indicated they 
would cull about 340,000 more dairy 
cows than normal through March 31, 
1985. Nonfed slaughter if expected to 
remain high through early spring. In- 
creased dairy cow slaughter, together 
with larger beef cow slaughter due to 
poor hay and other forage supplies. 
will raise cow slaughter to almost 2 
million head this quarter, compared 
with 1,7 million a year ago. The lar- 
gest monthly increase in dairy cow 
slaughter occurred in January, when 
nearly 80,000 more dairy animals than 
normal were sent to packinghouses. 

I Total cow slaughter in January rose 
127 t 000 head from a year earlier, Cow 
slaughter is expected to remain above 

J a year earlier through spring. Howev- 
er, beginning with the spring grazing 

j season, beef cow slaughter and nonfed 
steer and heifer slaughter will prob- 
ably drop sharply, 

| Beef production this winter may sur- 
pass a year ago by about 4 percent, 
Spring output will be near the season* 
ally high levels of a year earlier, With 
beef production large, cattle prices 
likely will not return to late Januarys 
$68.50 per cwt until spring or early 
summer, Declining supplies of compet- 
ing meats this spring, plus a reduction 
in beef supplies in the second half, 
probably will support cattle prices in 
the upper $60's this spring and sum- 
mer. Prices are likely to slip back to 
the mid-$60's in the fall as meat sup- 
plies rise seasonally. 

Expected higher feed costs through 
spring should hold prices for yearling 
feeder steers near those for fed cattle- 
However, lower grain prices in the 
second half, particularly next fall, may 
raise feeder cattle prices to a premium 



over fed cattle, Prices for lighter 
weight stacker cattle should remain 
strong throughout 1984, supported by 
prospects for good grazing conditions, 
higher cattle prices in 1984/85, declin- 
ing grain prices, and smaller feeder 
calf supplies. 

Utility cow prices are expected to 
remain in the mid- to upper $30's until 
spring grazing begins and beef cow 
slaughter declines- Prices should aver- 
age in the lower $40's this spring and 
near $40 in the second half. They are 
expected to be bolstered by strong 
demand for Blocker cows, and reduced 
supplies of processing meats due to 
lower culling rates associated with the 
young beef cow herd, [Ronald A. 
GuMtafson (202) 447-S63& 

• Hogs 

Hog prices are being pressured by 
abundant supplies of pork and beef, 
after averaging near $50 per cwt from 
mid- December to early February at the 
seven major markets. Prices will be 
pressed further as slaughter rates rise 
seasonally in late winter. Prices for 
first -quarter 19&4 are expected to 
average $46 to $49 per cwt* compared 
with $55 a year earlier. As production 
declines seasonally, probably starting 
in mid- April, prices may rise, going 
into the low $50' s by late spring. For 
the second quarter, they could average 
$47 to $51, compared with $47 last 
year, 

Although producers' returns greatly 
improved in late fall and early winter, 
they remain below breakeven- But, 
sow slaughter as a percentage of total 
slaughter has dropped, indicating that 
the sharp liquidation that began last 
summer has ended, The breeding herd 
Inventory is expected to be relatively 
stable during the next few months, If 
current hog price projections are real- 
ized and lower feed costs appear likely 
by next fall, producers may hegin ex- 
panding the breeding herd In late 
spring or early summer, even though 
feed prices may spike upward in the 
next few months. Also, spring farrow- 
ings may be above December 1 inten- 
tions, which indicated a 5-percent 
drop. 

Commercial pork production this quar- 
ter is estimated at 3,750 million 
pounds, up 8 percent from a year ago. 
The average dressed weight is project- 
ed near last year's 172 pounds. How- 
ever, slaughter is projected higher 
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Supplies Update: Livestock and Products 
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than would be expected from the De- 
cember 1 inventory of market hogs 
weighing 60 179 pounds, because pro- 
ducers probably will not be holding 
back as many sows as in 1983. In 
first-quarter 1983, because producers 
were building up the breeding herd* 
sows accounted for only 4.2 percent of 
slaughter— compared with 5 percent 
for the previous 5 years. 

Commercial production in the second 
quarter is expected to be about 3,675 
million pounds, down 1 percent from a 
year earlier. Hog slaughter in the 
spring is projected to be about the 
same as a year before- Because of high 
feed costa. the average dressed weight 
may average 1 to 3 pounds Lighter 
than spring 1983*s 174. If prospects 



for a large corn crop continue, produc- 
ers may begin retaining gilts to in- 
crease the fall pig crop, thus lowering 
slaughter in the second quarter. 
[Letand W. Southard (202) 447-8S3& 

•Broilers 

First-quarter 1984 production contin- 
ues to be forecast at 2 percent less 
than 1963's 3.059 million pounds. 
There are some indications that pro- 
ducers would have set more eggs if 
they had been available. The extreme 
cold at the end of December may have 
reduced the rate of lay. In addition, 
cumulative placements of pullets were 
below a year earlier. Spring production 



may be down 1 percent from 1983. In 
the second half, production will likely 
increase. 

Reduction in supplies and more news 
of avian flu kept prices strong in the 
first quarter. The twelve-cities price 
may average 60 to 63 cents per pound, 
up from the nine-cities average of 43 
in 1983. With continued reduced sup- 
plies, prices in the second quarter may 
average 57 to 61 cents, compared with 
46 last year. 

After expanding output in first-half 
1983, producers slowed second-half pro- 
duction to about the same amount as 
in 1982. As a result, total broiler meat 
output in 1983 from federally inspect- 
ed plants totaled 12,382 million pounds 
ready-to-cook, up 3 percent from 1982. 
Birds slaughtered numbered 4,130 mil- 
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lion head> 15 percent more than in 
1982. Weights averaged 4.08 pounds, 
compared with 4.04 the year before. 

Broiler producers added fewer replace- 
ment pullets to the hatchery flock dur- 
ing 1983. For the year, replacement 
pullets were 4 percent below 1982- In 
first-half 1984, pullets placed 7 to 14 
months earlier will be 5 to 6 percent 
below 1983. Thus, producers will like- 
ly hold old hens slightly longer to gain 
additional hatching eggs. \Allen J. 
Baker (202) 447 8636] 

• Turkeys 

With strong grain prices and prospects 
for more red meat in first-half 1984, 
turkey producer* have reduced 
hatchery activity for January-May 
marketings. Prom September 1983 
through January 1984 t placements of 
poults for domestic slaughter were 1 
percent below a year earlier. In addi- 
tion, turkey eggs in incubators on 
February 1 numbered 3 percent less 
than a year earlier. Thus, turkey meat 
output in the first half may drop 3 to 4 
percent from 1983* 

Expectations of weaker grain prices as 
harvest approaches and reduced red 
meat supplies are brightening pros- 
pects for returns Consequently, 
hatchery activity for second-half 1984 
production is expected to increase. 

During 1983, output of turkey meat 
from federally inspected plants totaled 
2,563 million pounds, up 4 percent 
from 1982, A larger percentage of 
heavy breed turkeys was placed. The 
number of turkeys increased 3 percent, 
and average weights dive weight) were 
up 0,3 pounds to 19.53. 

The low quantities of frozen turkeys in 
storage, reduced production, and the 
uncertainty caused by avian flu kept 
prices strong during January and 
February. In January, 8- to 16 pound 
hen turkeys in New York averaged 72 



cents per pound, up from 54 last year. 
Prices this quarter are expected to 
average 66 to 69 cent* per pound, up 
from 55 last year* With supplies in 
the second quarter reduced, the aver- 
age may inch up a pennyi second- 
quarter prices last year averaged 57 
cents. [Alien J. Baker (202) 447-8S3& 

•Eggs 

Boosted by smaller supplies and wor- 
ries over avian flu, January prices of 
cartoned Grade A large eggs in New 
York averaged 115 cents per dozen, up 
from 63 in 1983. Reports on the 
number of layers destroyed imply a 
much greater reduction in production 
capability than is actually the case. 

A comparison of the number of layers 
on hand this year with those last year 
suggests that producers outside the 
quarantine area have compensated for 
losses in the area. The layer flock as 
of December l t 1983, totaled 4 percent 
less than a year earlier. Layers on 
January 1, 1984, numbered only 3 per- 
cent below a year earlier, despite the 
fact that the largest destruction of 
layers because of the flu occurred dur- 
ing December. Farmers offset the flu 
losses by cutting the number of old 
hens sold- Egg production per hen was 
down in December chiefly because the 
older hens were not as prolific in that 
period. 

Producers did not begin to increase 
pullet orders until last December, 
when the hatch was 10 percent above 
a year before. These chicks will not 
enter the laying flock for 5 to 6 
months and so will not affect egg pro- 
duction until mid-1984. Thus, even 
with continued holding of old hens t egg 
production this quarter could be 4 per 
cent below the 1,433 million dozen pro- 
duced in 1983. During the second 
quarter, production may fall 3 percent 
from 1983's 1,405 million dozen. 

Prices for eggs will likely remain 
strong. This quarter they may average 
103 to 107 cents per dozen, up from 66 
last year. Second -quarter prices are 
expected to slip to 88 to 92: the 
second-quarter 1983 price was 69 
cents. [Alien J. Baker (202) 447-8636] 

• Dairy 

Milk production this year is expected 
to decline 3 to 5 percent from 1983' s 
record 140 billion pounds, because of 
the dairy diversion program- The 
37,888 participants in the program 
signed up for a total diversion of 9.4 



billion pounds over the 15-month 
period that ends March 31,1985, Be- 
cause the program allows a 3-percent 
variation from the base, the total mar- 
ketings diverted could range from 8.1 
to 10.3 billion pounds. 

Milk production in 1983 was 3 + l per- 
cent larger than a year earlier, the 
result of 2.3 percent more output per 
cow and 0*8 percent more cows. Howev- 
er* the first month in the diversion 
period, this January, saw milk produc- 
tion about unchanged from a year ear- 
lier. Cow numbers declined 82,000 
from December 1983 to January 1984 
and were slightly below a year earlier- 
January output per cow was about the 
same as a year earlier- 
Cow numbers are expected to decline 
further in 1984, pushing the yearly 
average about 3.5 percent below 1983. 
Much of the drop will come from parti- 
cipants in the diversion program, but 
some nonpartici pants may also reduce 
their herds because of lower returns 
and higher costs. Output per cow is 
expected to be about unchanged Some 
participants will obtain part of their 
contracted reductions by lowering out- 
put of their cows, and this should 
offset the usual increases in average 
output. 

Commercial disappearance of all milk 
and dairy products (milk equivalent, 
fat-solids basis) was weak during most 
of 1983* However, a gain of more than 
3 percent during October- December 
put total disappearance for 1983 about 
0,3 percent higher than a year earlier. 
The gains in 1984 probably won't be as 
strong as in fourth-quarter 1983, but 
use is anticipated to move up 1 to 3 
percent. The expected increase will be 
the result of a lower support price for 
milk, which will help hold down retail 
prices of dairy products; the improving 
economy; and the national dairy prod- 
uct promotion program, which will 
start later this year. 

With lower milk production and higher 
commercial disappearance, USDA pur- 
chases will likely fall in 1984. Net 
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purchases totaled 16,8 billion pounds 
(milk equivalent, fat-eolids basis) last 
year, up 17,7 percent from 1982, For 
1984* purchases are expected to decline 
nearly one-half, However, even with 
the lower purchases* USDA uncommit- 
ted inventories of dairy products will 
remain very large, [Clifford M. 
Carman (202) 447-S63& 

CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

•Wheat 

The 1984 US- wheat harvest is very 

likely to surpass the 2. 4- bill ton -bushel 

1983 crop. First, an increase of 2.4 
million acres has been reported for 

1984 winter wheat acreage. Second, 
fewer spring wheat growers may par- 
ticipate in Government programs than 
1983*6 95 percent. 

The potential size of the 1984 crop will 
become clearer after farmers complete 
enrollment In the 1984 acreage reduc- 
tion (ARP) and payment -in -kind CPIK) 
programs. The acreage intentions re- 
port provided some indication of spring 
wheat farmers 1 participation plans as 
of early February. Out of a total base 
of about 25 million acres, farmers indi- 
cated plans to seed 17.7 million acres 
of Durum and other spring wheat. 

Overall participation prospects were 
given a boost with the extension of the 
signup to March 16 and a relaxation 
of rules for summer fallow farms, 
About 25-30 million acres are typically 
planted in rotation with summer fal- 
low. Since fallow land can qualify as 
conservation acreage, 1.5 to 3.0 million 
additional acres may be withheld from 
wheat production in 1984. 

The forecast of world wheat production 
and consumption is relatively similar 
to January; records are expected for 
both output and use, global ending 
stocks may increase slightly, and world 
prices remain low* Notable changes in 
export and import commitments have 
occurred, though. 

An increase in Australia's output has 
added to its record exportable supply 
and to an expected record stock level. 
Over a quarter of the Australians 1 
wheat is reportedly weather damaged, 
but they hope to export most of it by 
offering big price discounts, India, 
usually a customer of Australia, has 
yet to purchase wheat from there, but 
has purchased significant quantities 



elsewhere. Argentina has sold most of 
its exportable surplus this yean with 
the USSR as its largest customer and 
Brazil as the second largest. Argenti- 
na made its first sales ever to Mexico 
and Tunisia this year, but China has 
bought no Argentine wheat so far this 
season, after purchasing 3 million tons 
last year 

The USSR's total wheat imports are 
expected to be 20 million tons. The 
forecast was raised a million tons in 
February because of large commit- 
ments to date, The Soviets recently 
made additional purchases from all of 
the major exporters. Egypt and Brazil 
are also expected to import more 
wheat than earlier forecast' 

The Chinese _are now expected to take 
1 million tons less wheat in 1983/84 
than earlier forecast, for a total of 11 
million. U.S. sales to the Chinese so • 
far this year have been disappointing, 
despite their announcement that they 
will purchase and take delivery this 
year of both the annual 6- million -ton 
minimum specified in the U.S.-China 
agreement and the 1983 agreement 
shortfall, \ Allen Schienbein (202) 447+ 
8444 and Bradley Karmen (202) 447+ 
8879] 

•Rice 

The 1983/84 average price for rice is 
expected to be between $8.50 and $9.00 
per cwt. This range reflects anticipate 
ed takeover of rice by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation (CCC)* as well as 
PIK marketings of lower quality medi- 
um grain rice, For the first 5 months 
of the marketing year, farm prices 
averaged $863 a cwt, 49 cents above 
the loan rate* 

About 25,000 producers received a defi- 
ciency payment of $2,77 per cwt for 
participating in the 1983 acreage 
reduction program. Payments reached 
about $250 million. 

With the 1984-crop target price set at 
$11.90 per cwt and the loan rate at 
$8,00, the 1984 acreage reduction pro* 
gram is likely to attract high partici- 
pation for the second consecutive year, 
A 25-percent cutback in acreage is re* 
quired for benefit eligibility. Without 



a PIK provision in the program, plant- 
ed acreage will probably be substan- 
tially higher than last year's 2.2 mil- 
lion acres, but it Is not likely to exceed 
1982's 3-2 million* Expectations of 
weak demand and prices are likely to 
prompt enough participation to keep 
acreage close to 3 million. During ear- 
ly February, farmers indicated plans to 
seed only 2.82 million acres. 

World rice production has reached a 
new high in 1983/84 because of contin- 
ued expansion in area and yields. A 
record amount of rice will also be con- 
sumed. Global rice stocks have steadi- 
ly fallen from the 1978/79 peak be- 
cause of declines in two Asian coun- 
tries: Japan, which has intentionally 
reduced its rice surplus, and India, 
which has experienced increased 
demand and several relatively poor 
crops, 

India has purchased substantial quan- 
tities of rice this year, becoming a sig- 
nificant net importer for the first time 
since the early 1970's, Forecast im- 
ports of over 600,000 tons should re- 
plenish depleted Government stocks- 
India recently purchased 200,000 tons 
of rice from Thailand, and additional 
sales are likely. These rice imports 
may displace some expected wheat 
imports. 

Since 1979 t world rice exports have 
been within 1 million tons of 12 mil- 
lion- The U,S. export market share is 
usually over 20 percent* but it has fal- 
len below this proportion for 1983/84 
and will likely stay below next season 
as well. 

Thailand and Pakistan have made in* 
roads into the U.S. share recently be- 
cause record crops in both countries 
have reduced their prices. U.S. prices, 
supported by the loan rate, have made 
U.S. rice less competitive. The large 
gap between foreign and U.S. prices 
will be maintained in 1984. 
[Barbara C Stucker (202) 447-8444 
and Bradley Karmen (202) 447-8879] 
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• Feed Grains 

Stocks as of January 1 imply a smaller 
supply of corn Tor the remainder of the 
marketing year than originally expect- 
ed. However, the market does not ap- 
pear to be convinced: corn prices have 
declined- Consequently, corn use has 
been running at rates that supplies 
cannot support * Moreover, lower prices 
may prompt livestock producers and 
feeders to make decisions that will 
further tighten the supply this sum- 



Corn exports continue on track with 
the export forecast of 1*875 million 
bushels, and food, seed, and industrial 
use is currently forecast at 950 million 
bushels for the marketing year. With 
the index of livestock numbers equal- 
ing a year earlier, total January- 
March disappearance of corn may be 
close to 2 billion bushels. This would 
leave about 2,9 billion for April 1 
stocks— 200 million Leas than April- 
September disappearance last year. 
Consequently, April 1 stocks will be a 
key indicator of the corn supply 
situation* 

Wheat feeding continues high, particu- 
larly in the Central and Southern 
Plain*, and likely will stay above 
year-earlier rates during spring and 
summer. The average price received 
by farmers for all wheat during June- 
September was below the national loan 
rate in only 3 of the last 14 years— 
1977, 1982, and 1983- The differential 
between the loan rate and farm price 
for these 3 years averaged 16 cents a 
bushel, but in 198% when the com 
crop was short, the differential was 12 
cents. If wheat is substituted for corn 
in the Corn Belt, Lake States, and 
Northern Plains next summer, the cost 
of wheat at the feedlot would reflect 
the price plus transportation and han- 
dling costs. Consequently, the cost of 
wheat at the feedlot would likely sup- 
port the price of corn- 

Another price factor is the size of the 
1984 crop. In early February farmers 
indicated plans to seed 81.8 million 
acres to corn, in line with expectations. 
This figure implies a participation rate 
of 40-50 percent in the corn program. 
Such acreage, with a trend yield, 
would produce an 8- bill ion -bushel crop, 
Consequently, prices could weaken 



next fall, but 1984/85 carryover stocks 
would not be excessive, and season* 
average prices would likely be above 
the loan rate- 

The estimate of world coarse grain pro- 
duction for the 1983/84 marketing 
year was lowered 1-6 million tons to 

687 million in February. The drop 
from 1982/83 global production is 14 
percent, with the United States ac- 
counting for all of it- 
Foreign coarse grain production is es- 
timated at 548.8 million tons, slightly 
less than previously expected, but still 
20 million larger than last year. 
Foreign output was bolstered by near- 
record production in the Soviet Union 
(estimated at 108 million tons) and Ar- 
gentina (19.1 million), and record pro- 
duction in China (90.0 million) and 
Australia (9 + 3 million)- Both the ma- 
jor importers and major foreign ex- 
porters are expected to produce more 
than last season. 

The Brazilian crop estimate was de- 
creased 700,000 tons in February be- 
cause hot January temperatures 
stressed the corn during its reproduc- 
tive period, Production prospects for 
Zimbabwe and the Sudan have also de- 
clined- The biggest change, though, 
has occurred in South Africa's outlook. 
The crop there is expected to be so 
small that this traditional exporter is 
likely to continue depending on im- 
ports to meet its domestic needs. 

For further details on the coarse grain 
situation in South Africa, see the spe- 
cial article in this issue, [Larry 

Van Meir (202) 447-8776 and Jim Cole 

(202) 447*88571 



• Soybeans 

Soybean acreage is forecast to rebound 
in 1984. In early February, fanners 
indicated plans to plant 65*2 million 
acres, up from 63,5 million in 1983- 
Nevertheless, this was below expecta- 
tions and may reflect the decline in 
soybean prices relative to corn during 
the last 6 months and higher-than- 
expected participation in the wheat 
program in the South, where soybeans 



are double- cropped with wheat. Final 
plantings will depend on soybean 
prices relative to other crops and actu* 
al compliance rates in the corn, wheat, 
and cotton programs. 

Because of smaller- than -ex pec ted 
stocks on January 1, disappearance 
during January- August 1984 will have 
to be nearly 20 percent below a year 
earlier to provide the projected carry- 
over of 150 million bushels. Thus, 
prices should rise in the coming 
months in order to ration use. Price 
rallies will also be affected by the 
South American crop and by the 
outlook for U.S. production* Soybean 
prices in Central Illinois averaged 
$7.46 a bushel in January and slipped 
to around $7.00 by mid-February. The 
season average farm price is projected 
to be $750 to $8 20 a bushel 

Domestic crush may reach 985 million 
bushels during 1983/84. Crush during 
October -Dec ember was 273 million, 
lowest for the quarter since 1978. Soy- 
bean exports were 211 million bushels 
for October- December, the lowest since 
1980. Exports for the season are ex- 
pected to reach 725 million bushels* 

This season's domestic soybean meal 
use is likely to fall 9 percent to 17.5 
million short tons, because of declining 
animal numbers* Soybean meal prices 
(Decatur) averaged $201 a ton in 
January and are expected to average 
about $210 for the season* Although 
soybean meal exports reached 1-88 mil* 
lion tons during October -December— a 
strong quarterly performance— exports 
for the season will likely be about 6 
million tons, a sixth below last season. 

U.S. soybean oil production is forecast 
at 10.9 billion pounds. Production is 
higher than expected earlier because 
oil yields are averaging over 11 pounds 
a bushel— 0*3 pounds above normal. 
Domestic use may be 9.6 Ml I ion pounds 
and exports 1*6 billion* Soybean oil 
prices in January averaged 28.3 cents 
a pound. They are projected to aver* 
age between 26 and 30 cents for the 
season. 

World oilseed production for 1983/84 is 

estimated at 166 million metric tons. 
Argentine soybean and sunflowerseed 
estimates were increased 0.5 million 
tons during February. The USSR's 
sunflowerseed crop has deteriorated be- 
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cause of poor weather; it is likely to be i 
5.1 million ton^ World oilseed output 
is 8 percent less than a year earlier, 
while soybean output is 15 percent 

less. 

Most of the increase in the Argentine 
soybean crop will be put into stocks 
and exported during the 1984/85 mar- 
keting yean Argentina does not use 
much soybean meal domestically. 
Currently, it is expected to export 2,5 
million tons of beans and L7 million 
tons of meal In 1983/84. These exports 
represent 74 percent of the country's 
total supplies. 

World soybean oil use is expected to be 
up less than 1 percent from 1982/83. 
India may import 400,000 tons of soy* 
bean oil* since it is in greater supply 
than palm oil. Pakistan will raise im- 
ports because of the poor cottonseed 
output there, Although most Pakis- 
tani purchases are under U.S. PX.-480 
programst some cash buying is likely. 
The USSR may require more soybean 
oil because of the decline in the sun* 
flowerseed crop. 

The increase in Argentina's sun- 
flowerseed crop will dramatically boost 
the country's exports of seed and oil in 
1983/84. The Argentines are expected 
to export 300,000 tons of sun- 
flower seed, and already have sold 
187,000 tons to Mexico t traditionally a 
U.S. market, The Argentine prices ap- 
pear to fall below those of the US, 
Argentina is also likely to sell to Por- 
tugal* Together, these various sales 
will pull Argentina's share of the 
world sunflowerseed market from 1 
percent last season to 19 percent in 
1983/84, The U.S. share, meanwhile, 
will drop from 70 to 40 percent; U.S. 
sales will likely fall by 55 percent, to 
0.6 million tons. [Roger Hoskin 
(202) 447-8776 and Jan Lipson 
(202) 447*885$ 

•Cotton 

U.S. farmers intend to plant about 10,8 
million acres of cotton this spring, ac- 
cording to the February Planting In- 
tentions reporti compared with 8 mil- 
lion planted in 1983. The report indi- 
cated participation in the 25-percent 



acreage reduction program would be 
high— 70 percent or more, Because 
farmers tend to idle their less produc- 
tive land, 1984 yields could be relative- 
ly large, depending on weather cond 
tions. However, given yield uncertain- 
ty, production in 1984 could range 
from 10,0-12.5 million hales, which 
would be below this season's forecast 
total use of 12.6 million. Thus, it ap- 
pears that acreage will rise, but not so 
much aa to push supplies to the bur- 
densome levels seen in recent years. 

Mill use of cotton, at seasonally ad- 
justed rates, declined in December to 
5,8 million bales, but bounced back 
sharply in January to 6.4 million, the 
highest since June 1980. Mill use is 
expected to total 5.8 million bales for 
1983/84, 

Domestic consumption of cotton— mill 
use plus net cotton textile trade- 
reached 7.8 million bales in 1983, the 
highest since 1973 and up 1.3 million 
from 1982, Foreign mills use a higher 
proportion of cotton in their blends 
than do domestic mills, so textile im- 
ports, which have been increasing, 
have raised the supply of cotton avail- 
able at retail* 

U.S. exports of cotton are booming and 
may reach 6.8 million bales in 1983/84, 
At seasonally adjusted annual rates, 
exports have been accelerating since 
February 1983. They averaged 7 mil- 
lion bales during November 1983- 
January 1984. 

The U.S. is expected to capture over 35 
percent of world trade, up from 28 in 
1982/83. Production problems have 
limited supplies of major competitors, 
especially Pakistan, Brazil, the USSR, 
India, Egypt, and Mexico. In fact, the 
USSR and Pakistan, normally the lar- 
gest competitors, have begun to import 
U.S. cotton and are likely to be among 
the 10 largest markets for the U.S. 
Further, some traditional customers 
are dramatically increasing the U.S. 
share of their market from a year ear- 
lier: Japan, from 42 to 58 percent; In* 
donesia, 57 to 75; Italy, 10 to 35; and 
France, 7 to 19, 

Foreign demand for U.S. cotton this 
season may also be helped by improv- 
ing world economic activity. However, 
U.S. supplies may soon be relatively 
short in some staple lengths and quali- 






ties, making unlikely any further sig- 
nificant increase in the 1983/84 U.S. 
export estimate- [Terry Townsend 
(202) 447-8444 and Edward W.Allen 
(202) 382-9820} 

• Peanuts 

Consumption of domestic edible peanut 
products is forecast at 2,075 million 
pounds (inshell basis) for 1983/84, up 
slightly from a year earlier. Peanut 
exports, including edible and oiistock 
peanuts, an forecast at 700 million 
pounds, about 3 percent above last 
year. The export forecast is in line 
with the August- December rate of ex- 
ports, which was up 3 percent from a 
year earlier. Average farm prices for 
1983/84 are expected to be $500 per 
ton, or 25 cents per pound, about the 
same as last season. 

Contracting of additional peanuts for 
the 1984 crop must be completed by 
mid-ApriL If producers do not nego- 
tiate a contract, the loan rate becomes 
their minimum price. The loan rates 
for 1984 crop are the same as for 1983. 
For furthers details, refer to the Agri- 
cultural Policy section of this issue. 

Intended acreage in 1984 is 1.4 mil- 
lion, unchanged from 1983, based on a 
grower survey taken around Febru- 
ary 1. The provisions of peanut legis- 
lation are such that farmers' planting 
decisions are largely influenced by 
their poundage quota; most of the 
variation in acreage results from ex- 
port expectations, which determine the 
amount of acreage planted to nonquota 
peanuts. Additional influences include 
price supports and competition from 
other crops for the use of land and 
resources. 

The effective poundage quota for 
1984/85 is 1.25 million tons. With 
yields averaging about 137 tons per 
acre, about 900,000 acres should make 
the quota. If farmers plant according 
to reported Intentions, nonquota 
acreage will probably reach 500,000, 
producing about 800,000 tons of non- 
quota output. Most of these peanuts 
will be exported; however, some will 
enter the domestic edible market 
[Jorge Hazera (202) 447-8444] 
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•Tobacco 

The basic marketing quota far burley 
tobacco has been reduced by 10 percent 
for the 1984 crop yean However, the 
effective quota la 10 percent larger 
than last year because of unused quota 
that can be carried over. Kentucky* 
Tennessee fire-cured quotas were in- 
creased. Dark air-cured allotments 
were essentially unchanged, and cigar 
allotments were reduced. During early 
February, fanners indicated plans to 
seed 794,000 acres of tobacco in 1984, 
about 11,000 above 1983. 

Auction aales for the 1983 crop have 
ended or are near completion for most 
kinds of tobacco. Flue-cured and bur- 
ley prices were both lower than a year 
earlier— flue-cured was down about 1 
cent a pound and burley about 3 cents. 
Large supplies, poor quality, and re- 
duced cigarette consumption are caus- 
ing the reduction. Prices for dark 
fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco 
have been up, however. The smaller 
crop, strong demand for snuff, and in* 
creased exports of fire -cured have 
hiked dark tobacco prices. 

Tobacco production in 1983 totaled 
1.41 billion pounds (640,000 metric 
tons), 29 percent below 1982, All types 
of tobacco were down, with burley and 
dark air-cured showing the sharpest 
percentage declines— 42 and 39 per- 
cent, respectively. 

Because of weak demand, U.S. exports 
of unmanufactured leaf dropped from 
697 million pounds (farm sales weight) 
in 1982 to 630 million pounds in 1983, 
Eiports of Maryland and Kentucky- 
Tennessee fire-cured gained* but flue- 
cured, burley, dark air-cured, blackfat, 
and cigar types declined. Asian takings 
fell significantly. U.S. exports could 
decline further in 1984, 

Total duty-paid imports of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco (for consumption) and 
machine- threshed leaf jumped 30 per- 
cent in 1983, to 527 million pounds. 
The record import figure exceeded ex- 
port volume for the first time last 
year, primarily because of a duty re- 



classification. Increases in cigarette, 
cigar, and machine-threshed leaf much 
more than offset a reduction in scrap 
and stems. Werner JV Grise 
(202) 447-8776} 

• Fruit 

Further assessment of the December 
freezes in Florida and Texas has led to 
another reduction in the citrus fore- 
cast. On February 1, prospects point- 
ed to a crop of 11-0 million tons, down 
5 percent from the January 1 forecast 
and 18 percent from 1982/63. Smaller 
harvests than last season were es- 
timated for all citrus fruits- 

The U.Sh orange crop is expected to be 
177 million boxes, 4 percent less than 
forecast on January 1 and 21 percent 
less than the 1982/83 crop. Florida 
orange production is estimated at 118 
million boxes, off 9 percent from Janu- 
ary 1 and 15 percent from last season. 
The Texas crop forecast, at 223 mil- 
lion boxes, is down 26 percent from 
January and 61 percent from 1982/83- 
The California crop— unaffected by the 
December cold— is expected to be 29 
percent below last year's record. 

In response to the freezes, f.o.b. prices 
for Florida early and mid sea son 
oranges have been strong, averaging 
$7*28 a carton in mid-February, 42 per- 
cent more than a year earlier. The 
smaller California crop has also 
strengthened fresh orange prices. 
Combined with rising demand, the 
smaller supply will keep prices firm 
throughout the season. 

The freeze In Florida also reduced 
orange juice yields more than estimat- 
ed in January. The season-average 
yield is now forecast to be 1.21 gallons 
per box at 42 degree Brix equivalent. 
The January forecast was L23 gallonsi 
and the prefreeze projection was 1.43. 
The reduced crop and lower juice 
yields will mean a significantly small- 
er pack of frozen concentrated orange 
juice (FCOJ) than last season. Since 
carryin stocks were sharply smaller, 
the total supply of FCOJ will be tight 
if Imports do not increase substantial- 
ly. FCOJ imports to Florida through 
February 11 totaled almost 15 million 
gallons, up 63 percent from a year ear- 
lier. 



In light of tight supplies T packers have 
raised list prices several times. The 
current level is $5 04 a dozen 6-ounce 
cans, unadvertised brands, f.o.b. Flori- 
da canneries. This compares with 
$3.95 both before the freeze and a year 
ago. Some further modest price rises 
are likely, supported by continued 
economic recovery. iBen Huang 
(202) 447-7290} 

# Vegetables 

Grower and retail prices for most vege- 
tables will post moderate gains 
through mid-1984, because of reduced 
supplies and higher demand. Anticipat- 
ed increases in disposable income are 
buoying demand. The Consumer Price 
Index for fresh vegetables in 1984 is 
forecast to average 5 to 8 percent 
above 1983. 

However, from March on, prices of 
some vegetables may drop from a year 
earlier— tomatoes, bell peppers, and 
squash. Wholesale prices for cu- 
cumbers probably will not rise, but 
rather remain less than last year be- 
cause winter supplies will be heavily 
supplemented by imports from Mexico. 

U.S. harvested acreage for winter veg- 
etables is still expected to be slightly 
above 1983, with major gains in broc- 
coli, tomatoes, and lettuce. Arizona 
and California, which produce over 
half the winter lettuce, increased 
plantings substantially, 

The winter potato crop is estimated at 
2.68 million cwt, 22 percent larger 
than in 1963. Higher 1983 prices 
prompted a 15-percent increase in 
acreage, and yields were up 12 cwt per 
acre. However, winter potatoes are a 
small part of the total crop, so prices 
are expected to remain above a year 
earlier at least until midsummer, when 
early fall potatoes begin to appear on 
the market, [Jules Powell (202) 447- 
7290} 
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•Sugar 

U.S. sugar consumption fell 260,000 
tons, raw value, in 1983. This drop 
was only about half that of the previ- 
ous year, but it reflects the continued 
displacement of sugar by high fructose 
corn sirup (HFCS)> On February 9, a 
major cola company announced that it 
will now allow up to 75 percent HFCS 
in its canned and bottled cola, up from 
50 percent previously. This decision, if 
fully implemented, would reduce U.S. 
sugar requirements about 185,000 tons 
and contribute to lowering 1984 sugar 
use to about 8.55 million tons— down 
350,000. 

U.S. sugar production in calendar 1984 
is estimated at 5.8 million tons, slight- 
ly above 1983. Production in fiscal 
1984 continues to be estimated at 5.6 
million tons. Beet sugar output is 
down about 100,000 tons from fiscal 
1983, Cane sugar, estimated at 3 mil- 
lion tons after the December freeze 
damage, is also down 100,000 tons. 

The February Prospective Plantings 

report indicates that growers intend to 
plant 1.13 million acres of augarbeets 
in 1984, 4.7 percent above 1983. At 
average yields and sucrose recovery, 
2.9 million tons of beet sugar would be 
produced. Total beet and cane sugar 
production in fiscal 1985 is forecast at 
5-9 million tons 

The domestic price of raw sugar (c.i.f. 
duty/fee -paid, New York) averaged 
21.5 cents a pound in January, the 
same as in December. Prices were 
about 22 cents in late February. 
Wholesale refined sugar prices were 
stable in fourth -quarter 1983. The 
U.S. average retail price in January 
was 36.4 cents, down slightly from the 
previous month. 

January prices eased marginally for 
42-percent HFCS but were stable for 
55-percent HFCS, which is used for 
soft drinks- Prices are expected to rise 
in 1984. Consumption of HFCS contin 
ues to be forecast at 3.9 to 4.1 million 
tons, dry basis* up from about 3.6 mil- 
lion in 1983. [Robert Barry (202) 447- 
7290) 
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USDA'g Economic Research Service 

publishes a number of reports, statistic 
cal supplements, handbooks, aod other 
periodicals that may be of interest to 
Agricultural Outlook readers. 

New Reports -GPO 

The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D>C 20402- Order by report title and 
number. Make checks payable to Su- 
perintendent of Documents. Prices sub- 
ject to change. Bulk discounts avail- 
able. For faster service or further in* 
formation call GPO's order desk at 
(202) 783-3238. 

Honduras: An Export Market Profile- 
FAER 196. 24 pp. (Price $1.50.) 

Agricultural Finance Outlook and Si- 
tuation, AFO-24. 32 pp. (Price 
$1.50.) 



Brazil; An Export Market Profile. 
FAER- 197. 32 pp. (Price $1.50.) 

Eastern Europe: Agricultural Produc- 
tion and Trade Prospects through 
1990 FAER 195. 60 pp (Price 
$2.00.) 

New Reports-NTIS 
The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from NTIS, Identifi 
cation Section, 5282 Port Royal Road, 
Springfield, VA 22161. Order by re- 
port title and PB number. Indicate pa- 
per copy (PC) or microfiche (MF), For 
further information call (703) 487- 
4780. 

Long-Term Developments in Trade in 
Feeds and Livestock Products, 
FAER-199. 28 pp. Price: PC $8.50; 
MF $4.50. PB84 155167. 

Changing Trends in the Red Meat Dis- 
tribution System. AER-509. 38 pp. 
Price: PC $8.50; MF $4.50- (Order 
by title.) 

Free Reports— USDA 
Single copies are still available free, 
while supplies last. To order, write 
directly to ERS Publications, Rm 
0054 South, USDA, Washington, 
D.C. 20250. Be sure to list the publica- 
tion number and provide your zipcode, 
For further information call 
(202) 447-7255- 

Economies of Size in U.S. Field Crop 
Farming. AER-472, 

Conversion Factors and Weights and 
Measures for Agricultural Commod- 
ities and Their Product*. SB-616. 



Upcoming Economic Reports 



Title 



Summary Released 



Dairy 


Mar. 21 


Rice 


Mar. 22 


East Asia 


Mar. 27 


Middle East Sc North 




Africa 


Apr. 6 


Ag Supply Sc Demand 


Apr. 10 


Foreign Agric. Trade 




of U& 


Apr. 13 



Summaries are available on some com- 
puter networks on the dates indicated; 
the full reports are also released elec- 
tronically 2 to 3 days later. For sub- 
scription information, write or call 
EMS Information, Rm, 400 GH1 Bldg . 
500 12th St. SW., Washington, 
D.C. 20250; (202) 382 3754. 
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Farm Income Update 



Farm income statistics continue to 
present mixed but generally positive 
signals about the well-being of the sec- 
tor in 1984- Current prospects indicate 
that farm income will likely be more 
evenly distributed among commodity 
lines and regions of the country than 
during 1983, when the drought caused 
unusual income disparities* Net farm 
income, which includes cash and non- 
cash income and expenses, is forecast 
at $31 to $36 billion, up from the $20 
to $22 billion estimated for 1983. 
Higher commodity prices, delayed dis- 
bursements from the 1983 PIK pro- 
gram, and a greater value of crop in- 
ventories will offset steeper farm pro- 
duction costs. 

The farm sector's financial position 
will likely be about the same as last 
year. Consequently, it will probably be 
better than in 1981 and 1982. Because 
of increasing cash expenses, cash in- 
Come may drop to $37 to $41 billion, 
compared with the $41 to $43 billion 
estimated for 1983. 1 

The sector may be in better shape than 
during 1981 or 1982 for a number of 
reasons : 

* Nominal net cash jncome is forecast 
higher in 1984 than in 1981 or 1982 
(real Income will be about even with 
those years), and net farm income may 
rise to near the record 1973 level; 



• Distribution of 1983 PIK commodi- 
ties will add to this year's farm in- 
come; 

• Price* received for farm commodi- 
ties could average 5 to 7 percent above 
1983, while prices paid for inputs could 
rise 4 to 6 percent; 

• Farmers have come into 1984 with 
stronger cash positions, requiring less 
new debt to finance operations- 
Many variables could alter these fore- 
casts as the year progresses. One is 
weather during the growing season 
and its impact on output and second- 
half cash receipts. Also critical is the 
strength of the developing world 
economic recovery, especially as it af- 
fects interest rates, input price s, and 
U.S. farm exports. Other factors in- 
clude farmers* decisions on program 
participation, acreage planted, and in- 
put use; the duration of high poultry 
and egg prices due to reduced supplies 
and strong retail demand; and 1983 in- 
come statistics (tentative until ex- 
pense data are available this June), 
which largely form the base for 1984 
forecasts. 

1983 PIK Adds to 
Farm Income This Year 
Total cash farm income may move up 4 
to 6 percent in 1984. Although an ex- 
pected 3- to 5-percent rise in cash re- 
ceipts from marketings will account 
for most of this increase, direct 
Government payments (including 1983 
and 1984 PIK payments) will again be 
historically high. While direct pay 
ments only accounted for 1.3 and 2.3 
percent of total cash income in 1981 
and 1982, respectively, they probably 
came to over 4.0 percent in 1983. 

Government payments could constitute 
an even larger proportion of cash in- 
come this year, because many farmers 
delayed taking title to their 1983 PIK 
commodities. Direct Government pay- 
ments (cash plus PIK payments) are 
expected to total $7 to $11 billion dur- 
ing calendar 1984, up from the es- 
timated $6 to $8 billion of 1983 

Direct cash payments 2 during 1984 
may come to $2 to $5 billion, compared 
with an estimated $3.9 billion a year 



1 Economic relationships haw become more com- 
plex in affTicukur*. When trying to &*m*« the 
weLl-brlng or the farm vector* on* should examine 
a variety of financial fhoth income and wealth) 
indicator!, especially thit y<*r t when aome of the 
indicators move in different direction* 



Include^ payments under deficiency, diversion. 
dUaateri reserve storage, conservation, and roUcel- 
laneoua programs. 



earlier. Deficiency payments will like- 
ly account for the majority of cash 
payments, with wheat payments the 
most important. Because of light sign- 
up, dairy diversion payments (most to 
be financed through the 50-cent as 
sessment on milk marketing!) will not 
be as important in total cash disburse- 
ments as earlier anticipated. 

The value of PIK commodities (valued 
at original loan rates) disbursed in 
1984 under both the 1983 program and 
the 1984 (wheat only) program ie ex- 
pected to total $5 to $7 billion, com- 
pared with $2 to $4 billion estimated 
for 1983. The appeal of 5 months 1 
storage payments, expectations of 
higher prices later, and tax advantages 
likely swayed many farmers to delay 
taking ownership of PIK commodities 
last year. This delay may have shifted 
over $1 billion in PIK entitlements to 
1984 farm income. 

Cash Receipts To Rise 
Cash receipts are expected to advance 
3 to 5 percent in 1964, following the 
small decline in 1983. The rise will 
mainly reflect higher commodity 
prices. Crop receipts are forecast to 
rise 5 to 7 percent; a 5* to 7-percent 
increase in prices received should 
outweigh a slight decline in expected 
marketing!. Assuming an absence of 
weather extremes during the growing 
season, crop output could rebound to 
near the strong 1981 and 1982 levels. 
Such output would likely result in con- 
siderably higher marketings during 
the last half of 1984 than a year earli- 
er, and would nearly offset the drought 
reduction in first-half volume, 

Net CCC loans will not be as important 
a factor in 1984 cash receipts as they 
were in 1983. However, new loans 
could become significant in the fourth 
quarter if crop output is large and 
prices fall Loan repayments (due 
mostly to PIK) will likely outweigh 
new loans made during the first half, 
while the reverse could occur during 
the latter half. 

In 1983, loan repayments outstripped 
new loans, leaving the net CCC loan 
value at $0,7 billion, compared with 
the record $91 billion of 1982. 
Stronger crop prices and loan activity 
led to heavy withdrawals of regular 
and reserve CCC loans. Stronger prices 
also made it unnecessary for most pro- 
ducers to take out new loans on their 
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Farm Income and Cash Flow 

Item 1980 1981 1982 1983F 198^F 

Billion Dollars 

Farm lncom* sources 

1, Cash receipt* 140,5 1423 144.6 142- 144 146-150 

Crops' 72.7 73.1 74.4 71 73 74 - 78 

livestock 67.8 69.2 70,2 70-72 70-74 

Cash Government payments. . . 1.3 19 3.5 3 * 5 2-5 

Value olPIK commodities. ... 0.0 0.0 0.0 2-4 5-7 

2. Direct Government pavmeott . 1,3 1*9 3.5 6*8 7*11 
a Othercash income 1 1.6 Z0 2.1 1-3 1-3 

4. Total casMncome (U2+3)' . 143.4 146w2 150.1 151-153 157.161 

5. Nonmoney income* 12.1 13,3 13l9 13-15 13-15 

6. Realized gross income (4+5). . 155.5 159.4 164,0 165-187 171-175 

7. Value of inventory change. . . . -5.3 7.6 0.9 -9-11 5-9 

8. Total gross income (6+7). ... 150.1 167.1 162,2 156-157 178-182 

Production expenses 

9. Casn expenses" 105.3 111.5 113.8 109-111 118-122 

10. Total expenses. . , . . , 128.6 137.0 140.1 135-137 144- 148 

Income statement 

Net cash income 1 * 

11. Nominal (4.9) 38.1 34 + 7 36,3 41 -43 37-41 

Deflated (1972$)* 21,3 17.7 17.5 19-21 16-18 

Net farm Income 1 

12. Nominal total net (8-10) >.,, 21.5 30.1 22,1 20-22 31-36 

Total net (1972*1* 1Z0 16.4 10.7 9-11 13-16 

Total net (T^yS}* &7 11.0 7.6 6-8 10-12 

13. Oft farm income * , . • * . . ? ♦ 37,7 39.9 39.4 40 42 41 - 45 

Other sources and uses of funds 

.14. Change in loans outstanding 1 . . 15.2 15.5 6,8 3-5 5-10 

Real estate 9.4 9.3 3.7 2-4 2-6 

Nonreal estate' 5.9 6.2 3.1 0-2 2-6 

15. Rental income 5.6 6.7 5.0 4-6 4-6 

16. Gro5ScasM!ow<11+14+15) , . 58.9 54.4 46.0 60-52 50-54 

17. Capital expenditures' 18,0 16^8 13.9 12-14 15-19 

IS. Net casn flow" (16-171 40.9 39,0 34.1 37-39 33-37 

F * Forecast. ' Includes net CCC loans. a Income from custom work, machine hire, and form 
recreational activities, 'Numbers In parentheses indicate the combination of hems required to 

calculate a given hem T * Value of home consumption of farm products and imputed rental value 

of farm dwellings 'Excludes depreciation and perquisites to hired labor. 'Excludes farm 

dwellings. ^Deflated by the GNP Implicit price deflator. *Deflated by the CPI-U. # Excludes 
CCC loans. 



1983 harvests, unless they planned to 
enter grain in the reserve 3 or speculate 
on future prices. The exception was in 
food grains (wheat* rice, and rye), 
where low prices relative to loan rates 
caused significant portions of the 1983 
crop to be placed under loan. 



'There is no direct entry into the farmer-owned 
reasrvt far 19&J crop*. Farmers are first required 
to Uke out a regular CCC loan; when that loan 
malum, their txamy place the crop under a longer 
term re#trvp loan 



Cash receipts for food grains in 1984 
are forecast to fall nearly a tenth, as 
lower wheat receipts more than bal- 
ance increased rice receipts. Wheat 
stocks remain substantial (thus the 
1984 PIK program for wheat). If 
another large crop is harvested this 
year, second-half prices and receipts 
could slide under a year earlier. 

Receipts for feed grains and hay could 
rise 6 to 8 percent, led by corn and 
sorghum. Oil crop receipts are forecast 
to increase a tenth, as strong soybean 
prices more than counter reduced mar- 
ketings. Cotton receipts will probably 
rebound from the decline in 1983— 



buoyed nearly a sixth by higher prices. 
Reduced supplies of fruit, especially 
citrus, could push prices up and in- 
crease fruit and nut receipts 6 to 8 
percent. 

Cash receipts for livestock and prod- 
ucts in 1984 are forecast to rise 1 to 3 
percent from the $71 billion estimated 
for 1983. Prices received for livestock 
could rise 4 to 6 percent, more than 
offsetting reduced marketings. Re- 
duced marketings of red meat* milk, 
and eggs will not be offset by an in- 
creased volume of broilers. Additional 
culling of dairy cows under the Dairy 
and Tobacco AcJfujtnMtt Act of 1983 
will add slightly to the supply of beef 
while reducing milk production. With 
total livestock output expected to de- 
cline from the 1983 record, much of 
the gain in livestock receipts will 
depend on continued strengthening in 
the general economy and consequent 
improvement in consumers' real in- 
comes and meat consumption. 

Cash receipts from red meats are fore- 
cast to rise 2 to 4 percent from the 
preliminary 1983 level of $41 billion. 
Hog receipts could increase 5 to 7 per- 
cent and cattle receipts 1 to 3, Rising 
prices are expected to offset reduced 
marketings. 

Stronger prices may push poultry and 
egg receipts a sixth above last year's 
preliminary $10 + 3 billion. Broiler out- 
put will probably increase somewhat, 
but lower supplies of competing meats 
and improved consumer demand will 
help keep prices firm* Egg receipts are 
forecast to rise nearly a fifth— the 
strongest increase since 1973; the 
higher prices resulting partly from 
flu reduced supplies will outweigh re 
duced marketings. 

Dairy cash receipts, which rose only 
$0.7 billion from 1981 to 1983, may 
drop 4 to 6 percent— the first decline 
since 1962. Marketings are expected 
to fall somewhat because of herd 
reduction resulting from the dairy 
legislation, and milk prices could de- 
cline slightly from last year's $13.56 
per cwt. 

Production Expenses Going Up 
Production expenses this year are fore- 
cast to increase 6 to 8 percent. Last 
year they registered their first decline 
since 1953. Two factors will be impor- 
tant this year. First, input use is ex- 
pected to rise 3 to 5 percent to just 
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under the levels of 1982, as acreage 
planted returns to near pre-PIK levels, 
Second, prices farmers pay for produc- 
tion inputs could rise slightly more 

than inflation in the general 
economy — perhaps 4 to 6 percent. 

The increase in prices paid by farmers 
for all items will be the largest since 

1981, Seed prices may jump the most, 
perhaps more than a tenth, while fuel 
prices could continue to be a stabi- 
lizing influence, increasing Just 1 per- 
cent. Fertilizer prices, reflecting in- 
creased plantings and stronger crop 
prices, may rise 6 to 8 percent, after 
fatting last year and remaining flat in 

1982. Feed prices are expected to in- 
crease 5 to 7 percent, going higher in 
the first half and falling in the second. 

Greater plantings could boost outlays 
for manufactured inputs 10 to 14 per- 
cent; outlays likely fell a tenth in 
1983- Rising prices will account for 
most of the 11- to 13-percent increase 
expected in electricity expenses this 
year. In 1983, increased use and 
higher cost per kilowatt-hour caused 
electricity expenses to rise 10 percent, 
while most other expenses declined. 
Expenses for fuel may rise 8 to 11 per- 
cent; for fertilizer, 13 to 15; for 
pesticides— mostly because of greater 
use— 14 to 16, 

Eipenses for inputs originating on 
farms may accelerate 5 to 7 percent 
from 1983s preliminary $32 billion- 
Feed expenses could rise 1 to 3 percent 
from last year's level; reduced feed use 
will be offset by higher prices. Pur- 
chased livestock expenses couJd rise 4 
to 6 percent, boosted mainly by higher 
feeder livestock prices. Seed expenses 
may go up as much as a fourth because 
of both rising prices and more acres 
planted; last summer's drought- 
reduced seed production will result in 
higher seed prices this spring. Follow- 
ing the 1980 drought, seed prices rose 
16 percent. Given the severity of the 
1983 drought, seed prices for spring- 
planted crops could climb that much or 
more this year. 

Interest expenses, which likely dipped 
slightly in 1983, may advance 5 to 7 
percent in 1984, Average debt is ex- 
pected to rise 3 to 5 percent and aver- 
age interest rates on the debt could 
move up 2 to 4 percent. Average debt 
rose 3 percent in 1983 to $215.7 bil- 
lion; the average interest rate on out- 
standing debt likely fell 4 percent from 
the 10.45 of 1982. [Gory Lucier 
(202) 447-23l7\ 
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EXPORT UPDATE 
Prospects for U.S. agricultural exports 
have Improved this year. Fiscal 1984 
export* may climb to $37.5 billion, 8 
percent above 1983, mainly because of 
sharply higher prices for corn and soy- 
beans- However, the volume of exports 
could slip from 144 8 million tons last 
fiscal year to 140 million in 1984. The 
volume forecast would be 15 percent 
below the 1979/80 record of 163 9 mil- 
lion. Oilseeds will probably drop the 
most. 

The world economic recovery and low 
ocean freight rates will help U.S. agri- 
cultural trade. The Soviet Union and 
China will probably increase pur- 



chases. Exports to Japan will stay 
firm. But those to Western Europe, 
Latin America, and Africa will remain 
weak. Vigorous competition will again 
characterize the world market, because 
of large food grain supplies abroad, the 
strength of the dollar, reduced export 
credit programs, increased levels of im- 
port protection, and continued finan- 
cial and credit difficulties, particularly 
in Latin America, which took over 14 
percent of U.S, farm exports in 
1982/83- 

U.S. export volume for the first quar- 
ter of the fiscal year saw no change 
from the comparable 1983 figure. 
However T the export pace is likely to 
slow during the last half of the year, 
because of increased crop production 
abroad and improved competitor export 
availabilities, particularly in feed 
grains and soybeans and products. 

Prospects for Individual 
Commodities 

Wheat — U-S. wheat export volume 
picked up 23 percent during the first 
quarter of the trade year, but it may 
taper off later if U,& imports by the 
Soviet Union diminish* Total fiscal 
year exports are forecast at 37,5 mil' 
lion tons, 2 percent above 1983 but 
well under the 46 million tons sold in 
1981. The U.S, share of the world 
wheat and flour export market may 
fall below 40 percent this year, com- 
pared with an average of 43 in the 
1970V The two major U.S. markets in 
1984 are the Soviet Union. and China, 
China is eipected to fulfill its long 
term grain agreement with the United 
States this year, and the USSR has al- 
ready purchased 4 million tons of 
wheat as part of its agreement. 
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-1983/84 














Year beginning October 1 






Item 


1977/78 


1978/79 


1979/80 1980/81 

Billion dollars 


1981/82 


1982/83 


1983/84 
(forecast) 


Exports. , * 

ImPorti , - 
Trade 
balance. > 


27.29 

13.89 

ia40 


31.98 
16,19 

15,79 


40,48 4378 
17.27 17.22 

23.21 26.56 

Million tons 


39.09 
15-35 

23.74 


34.77 

16.37 

18,40 


37.5 
17.0 

20,5 


Export 
volume, , 


131.3 


137,* 


163.9 16Z3 


157,* 


144£ 14O.0 
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U,S. Agricultural Exports: 

Commodity 

Grains and fGGd . 


Value and V< 

Fiscal 
1981 

21,900 


>lume by Commodity 

Fiscal Fiscal 
1982 1983 

Blflion dollars 

17.615 15.194 
7,615 6.169 
1.149 ,874 
7,051 6,582 
5,962 5.717 

9.731 8.673 

6.479 5,866 

1.453 1.449 

.498 .462 

3.164 2.995 

.579 ,451 

.372 ,354 

2.B51 2.689 

1.486 1,467 

Z163 1.703 

.296 .325 

,838 .700 

39.095 34,771 

Million metric tons 

44,609 36,696 

,721 1,482 

5ft 179 53.769 

49.608 47,105 

6.007 6.991 

Z911 2.276 
25,477 24.522 

6.266 6,449 
,941 .919 

1.542 1.363 
,103 .229 
.289 ,239 

.398 ,384 

.314 .251 

1.497 1.431 

.254 .245 

1.556 1,209 

3.666 3.270 

157.86B 144.769 

and products. ] Excludes Products, 


FiscaE 

1984 

{forecast) 

16.B 
6.3 
0.9 
7.8 
6,8 

9.1 
6.2 
1.3 

0,5 

3.1 
0,4 
0,4 
2,7 
1» 
Z4 
0.3 
0£ 
37,5 

37.5 

1.1 

55,0 

47,6 

7,0 

2.2 
19.7 
5.4 
0,7 
0,6 
0.3 
0.3 

0.4 
0.3 
1.4 
0,2 
1.5 

as 

uao 


Wheat & flour . 


7,965 


Rrc* .«.,..,. . , . , 


1,537 


Coarse piinj 1 . . . , . . , 


10,512 


Corn 1 


8.966 


Oilseed! & Product*. , . . . 
Soybeans- ...... 


9,400 

5.986 


Soybean cake & meal . . . 
Soybean oil 

Livestock produCti . . , ♦ t , 

Poultry & Products 

Dairy products 

Horticultural product* .... 

Tobacco 

Cotton & llniers. . 


1.S99 
,457 

3148 
,765 
.243 
3.084 
t.339 
2,246 


Seeds ,.,... 

Sugar & tropical producti . . 
Total 

Wheat 


.283 

1.372 
43,780 

42.247 


Wheat flour , , 


.940 


Coarse Qrains 1 , . . 


69.383 


Corn 1 . . f 

Feeds, ingredient*, & 

fodder* 

RfcS 

Soybean*. . . , 

Soybean cake & meal 

Soybean oil . . , 


59.367 

5.B20 

3.172 

19.972 

6.149 
.739 


Sunflowerseed 

Sunt lower seed oil . . . . , . 


1.426 
.301 


Oiher oilcakes & meals, . . . 
Beef. pork. & variety 

meats, ....,..,,... 
Poultry meat ■ . . , 


.441 

,386 
,395 


Animal fats 


1,536 


Tobacco -,-.--.,.--- 


.252 


Cotton & timers , . 


1.564 


Other 4.508 

Total 16Z337 

■ Includes corn, oats, barley ^sorghum, rye* 



Feed grains.— U.S. feed grain exports in 
the first quarter edged 6 percent above 
a year earlier. Estimates of the mar- 
keting year's average corn price were 
reduced in January* reflecting larger 
crop production figures and lower- 
than expected market prices, The 
1983/1984 com crop was significantly 
below the preceding year but exports 
are nevertheless forecast to remain at 
fiscal 1983*8 level. Price movements 
for corn later in the year will depend 
on the harvest in the Southern Hem* 



isphere. U,S. stocks, and the size of 
1984 U.S. plantinga. Com export 
volumes should remain at or slightly 
above laat year's pace, assuming that 
competitors 1 supplies change little for 
the remainder of the season. 

Sorghum exports have been moving at 
a slower pace than a year ago. The 
1983/84 sorghum export forecast, 5.1 
million tons, is 11 percent lower than 
1982/83, The decline can b* partly at- 
tributed to a dip in Mexican buying 
from the United States; Argentina has 
sold at lower prices. In contrast, U.S. 
barley export forecasts are up this 



year— sales to Japan and Eastern Eu- 
rope should continue. Reduced sup- 
plies in the EC and other countries are 
benefiting U.S. sales. 

Soybeans, meak and oil— The volume 
of soybean exports slid 24 percent dur- 
ing the first quarter. Bean and meal 
sales will likely stay depressed because 
of prospects for greater production in 
the Southern Hemisphere, Fiscal year 
soybean exports are forecast to fall 20 
percent. Higher prices for beans and 
meat in the EC will reduce import 
demand there; the EC soybean 
meal/grain price ratio continues to 
favor domestic grains and compound 
feeds over imported soybeans and 
meal. In addition, wheat feeding is up 
there because of large domestic stocks 
and a favorable wheat/coarse grain 
price ratio. 

Upward revisions in the Brazilian and 
Argentine soybean harvests will also 
spell greater competition for U,S. soy- 
beans, However* U,S. meal exports to 
Japan, Eastern Europe, and Western 
Europe should increase this year. Soy- 
bean oil exports could also rise because 
of the shortfall in Malaysia's 1&63 
palm oil crop. The palm oil shortage is 
boosting world prices and demand for 
competing edible oils. 

Cotton— The U.S, share of world cotton 
exports is projected to increase to 35 
percent, from 28 percent in 1982/83. 
Export volume in the first quarter shot 
up 27 percent from a year earlier. 
Larger U.S. exports primarily reflect 
production shortages in several foreign 
cotton producing countries. For exam- 
ple. Pakistan and the USSR, typically 
U,S. competitors in world markets, 
have purchased U,S, cotton to (supple- 
ment their short crops. 

Agricultural Trade Balance 
U.S. agricultural imports may rise 4 
percent this year, to $17 billion. The' 
increase is primarily due to greater 
values of coffee, sugar* and cocoa. 
Weather damage to the Florida citrus 
crop will also necessitate more imports 
of concentrated orange juice. 
Nevertheless, the agricultural trade 
surplus for 1984 Is currently estimated 
at $20.5 billion* an increase of almost 
$2 billion from fiscal 1983. [Patricia 
Haslach (202) 447*8841} 
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US. Agricultural Trade Indicators 



U.S. agricultural trade balance 



U.S. wheat exports 

Million metre tons 
6 




J F M A M J J 



N D 
'Foreign currency value of U.S. dollar, weighted by relative size of agricultural 
against the basket of Currencres represented in that particular commodity market. 
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with the United States. An increasing value indicates that dollar has appreciated 
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1984 PEANUT PROGRAM 
PROVISIONS 

On February 15, USDA announced 
that support levels for 1984-crop 
peanuts will be unchanged from 1983. 
Producers will receive a national aver- 
age support level of $550 per short ton 
for 1984-crop quota peanuts and $185 
per ton for additional peanuts. The 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1981 re- 
quires that the national ■ up port price 
for 1984 quota peanuts equal the 1983 
level, adjusted for any growth in 1983 
production costs except for land. How- 
ever, the adjustment cannot be more 
than a 6-percent rise each year. In 
determining the 1984 support, USDA 
estimated that 1983 production costs 
actually declined from 1982. 

Additional loan collateral peanuts 
from the 1984 crop will be sold by CCC 
for export edible use at no less than 
$425 per ton, Price support rates on 
additional peanuts are designed to 
prevent the CCC from suffering losses 
from the sale or disposal of such 
peanuts placed under loan. USDA* in 
making this determination, considers 



such factors as the demand for peanut 
oil and meal, foreign demand for U.S. 
peanuts, and expected prices for other 
vegetable oils and protein meals, 

EXTENSION OF PROGRAM 
SIGNUP 

The Secretary of Agriculture moved 
the signup closing date for the 1984 
cotton, feed grain, rice T and wheat pro- 
grams from February 24 to March 16. 
The 3 week extension allows farmers 
additional time to finalize crop plans 
before signing a binding contract. 

CHANGE IN SUMMER FALLOW 
RULES 

The summer fallow rules for USDA 
programs have been changed so that 
the requirements will be identical to 
those in the 1983 and previous pro- 
grams. Prior to this action, idled 
acreage designated for the 1984 pro- 
grams could not have been land in- 
tended for summer fallow in the 
current year. Other provisions of the 
1984 programs remain unchanged- 
[Tom Fulton and Loreen Forester 
(202 447-4943.] 



FINANCING SUPPORT 
PROGRAMS 

Public interest in how Government 
farm programs are financed has picked 
up lately, with the recent surge in pro^ 
gram expenditures. The following 
description details major categories of 
outlays for fiscal 1983 and 1984 (pro- 
jected), and explains influences on pro- 
gram expenses. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
the financing mechanism used to carry 
out the programs that support farm in- 
come and prices. The corporation's 
capital stock, $100 million, is held by 
the U.S. Government. Under present 
law, CCC may also borrow up to $25 
billion from the US. Treasury to fund 
its operations. 

The activity of the CCC can be meas- 
ured by two yardsticks: net outlays 
and losses. Net outlays describes the 
amount of cash changing hands and ia 
the more commonly used measure- 
When producers obtain commodity 
loans, the checks they receive count as 
outlays When the producers repay, 
the repayments are counted as re- 
ceipts, which offset outlays. Other 
CCC loan programs finance exports 
and farm storage facilities. 



CCC.Net Outlays 






Outlay category 


Fiscal 

1983 

(actual) 


Fiscal 
1984 
(est.) 




Million dollars 


Net tending 
Cammed, loans . 
StOr. facility 
loans 


8.436 
-197 


*876 
^276 


Direct «*POH 

credit 

Total 

Other outlay* 
Dir. payments. * 
Producer ttor, 

payments. * , . 
Net purchases . , 
Net interest . . - 
Processing. 


67 
8.298 


-145 
-1,297 


3,600 

964 
2.541 

3,525 


2 A 96 

619 
654 

1.649 


it or age. 
transport. , . . 

M other 

Total 


665 
735 

10.560 


690 
2,254 
8.062 


AM outlays. ... 


18,856 


6,765 



CCC Direct Purchases 
CCC also purchases some commodities, 
such as dairy products, to support 
prices to producers. It may recover 
some or all of the purchase price if the 
commodities are later sold. Other CCC 
expenditures include direct payments 
under the deficiency (target price) and 
diversion provisions; storage payments 
for grain in the farmer-owned reserve; 
transportation* storage, and handling 
costs for the commodities the corpora- 
tion owns; interest paid to the 
Treasury on borrowed funds; and ex- 
penses Tor running the programs. At 
the end of the fiscal year, total net 
outlays reflect the excess of cash dis- 
bursed over receipts recovered. To the 
extent that outlays are not later 
covered* they are declared losses. 
Congress appropriates funds to restore 
losses each year, so that CCC's line of 
credit with the Treasury remains 
intact. 

CCC outlays for any fiscal year are 
generally related to the previous crop 
yean Thus, fiscal 1983 outlays were 
primarily for the 1982 crop year CCC 
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outlays for fiscal 19&4 will result pri- 
marily from the provisions of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1981, as 
amended; the 1983 PIK program; and 
the 1984 PIK (wheat only). 

CCC outlay estimates are updated as 
the year progresses to account for any 
program revisions and for changing 
weather and economic conditions here 
and abroad Unusually good or bad 
weather or changes in world economic 
Conditions can produce large shifts in 
the budget estimates. 

Results for 1983 and 
Outlook for 1984 
In fiscal 1983, CCCs net outlays 
climbed to a record $18.9 billion- For 
fiscal 1984, the Presidential budget 
released in February projects net 
outlays of $6,8 billion. The accom- 
panying table breaks down major 
outlay categories for the 2 years, 

Outlays in fiscal 1983 reflected market 
pressures that had been building 
several years. Record grain crops were 
harvested in 1981 and 1982, producing 
massive supplies just as the world re- 
cession, the strong dollar, and interna- 
tional debt sapped demand. As prices 
tumbled to commodity loan rate levels, 
CCC lending rose, a large volume of 
commodities was held off the market 
as loan collateral, and incentive to 
repay the loans and redeem the colla- 
teral shrank. Net outlays for commod- 
ity loan* in fiscal 1983 hit a record 
$8.4 billion. 

Direct payments (deficiency and diver- 
sion) also escalated sharply. Deficien- 
cy payments are based on the differ- 
ences between "target" prices, speci- 
fied in law, and farm-level market 
prices during certain periods of the 
year. Deficiency payments in fiscal 
1983 jumped because the target prices 
rose for the 1982 crops and market 
prices were low* Advanced 1983-crop 
deficiency payments also pushed up 
fiscal 1983 direct payments, and a 
diversion program for the 1983 crops 
was required by law. 

CCC's net purchases are almost entire- 
ly for the dairy program. The CCC 
buys surplus butter, cheese, and nonfat 
dry milk at specified prices. In fiscal 
1983, it bought about 16.6 billion 



pounds, milk equivalent— more than 12 l 
percent of all milk produced. 

Producer storage payments are related 
to the size of the farmer-owned 
reserve. In fiscal 1983, large volumes 
of grain were stored under this 
program. 

CCC pays the Treasury interest on the 
funds it borrows. In fiscal 1983, in- 
terest was unusually high for two re a* 
sons. One was simply the large 
amount of program activity. The other 
was that some Interest payments due 
in fiscal 1982 were delayed until 
1983 because the CCC was short on 
funds* 

PIK Program Effects 

The PIK program affected fiscal 1983 
outlays very little, by using commodi- 
ties that were already under loan or 
were in CCC inventory. The funds to 
pay for the commodities had largely 
been disbursed before fiscal 1983, or 
would have been paid out as crop loans 
in 1983 even without PIK. 

The Current estimates for fiscal 1984 
outlays reflect the effects of the 1983- 
crop PIK and last summer's drought 
With supplies of roost commodities 
much smaller, producers are getting 
higher prices this year. Thus, 
commodity loan repayments are es- 
timated to exceed new loans by nearly 
$900 million. Sharply reduced 
farmer*owned reserve quantities 
should also lower this year 1 & payments 
to producers for storing grain in the 
reserve. 

Deficiency payments should also go 
down because of higher prices and 
lower acreage in 1983. The exception 
is wheat, which was largely harvested 
before the drought and therefore con- 
tinues to suffer low prices. In addi- 
tion, no paid acreage diversion pro- 
grams are being offered for the 1984 
crops, although a new diversion pro- 
gram is being made available to dairy 
farmers. 

In the storage facility loan program 
and the direct export credit program, 
net receipts have increased, showing 
that repayments on loans made earlier 
are expected to exceed new loans 
made- In prior years, program levels 
were much higher than those projected 
for fiscal 1984. 

The decline in interest outlays project- 
ed this year reflects the expectation of 
lower CCC activity. [W, Scott Steele 
and Marilyn K. Moon (202) 447-3396) 
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SUPPLY-DEMAND PROSPECTS 
FOR PESTICIDES 
Pesticide use for the 10 major field 
crops this year is expected to total ap- 
proximately 534 million pounds of ac- 
tive ingredients (a.iJ, about equal to 
1982. Herbicides should account for 82 
percent and insecticides for 13. The 
remaining 5 percent includes desic- 
cants and defoliants, fumigants, fungi- 
cides, and growth regulators. Corn is 
the major use of both herbicides (56 
percent) and insecticides (45 percent). 
Soybeans are second in importance in 
the herbicide market, while cotton 
takes the second greatest share of in- 
secticides, 

Pesticide supplies for the coming year 
should be adequate. Manufacturers in- 
dicate a total supply Ca.i-1 of over 600 
Billion pounds of herbicides and 215 
million of insecticides. Pesticide prices 
probably will not change much from 
last year. 

Use of preplant and preemergence her- 
bicides and soil ^applied insecticides is 
largely a function of crop acreage. For 
the major row crops, 91 percent of the 
acreage was treated with herbicides in 
1982. Acreage for the major row crops 
in 1984 is projected to return to about 
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Projected U.S. Field Crop Acreage 
and Pesticide Use, 1984 



Crop 



Bow crops 

Corfu , 
Cotton * , 
Grairt *org 
Peanuti * . 
Sov beans. 
Tobacco 
fharv.) t . 

Total. . 

Small grab 
croPs 
Barley & 
oats* . . . 
Rice. * . . 
Wheat. . . 



Planted 
area 

Mil. 
acres 



Henbi- Insect- 
cide icide 
use 1 use 1 

Mil. lbs. 

(acirve 

ingreds.1 



80.0- S4.0 
10.5- 11.5 

14,5- 16 5 

1.4 
66.0- 71.0 



245 

17 

16 

5 

120 



30 

17 

3 

1 
10 



0.8 1 3 

173.2- 185.2 403 64 



220- 

2.9- 
80.0* 



26.0 

3,1 

84.0 



6 

13 
17 



1 

2 



Total. « 

Total, alt 
crops - . 



104.9- 113.1 36 



278.1-298.3 439 67 



1 Projection! are based on the midpoint 
of anticipated planted acres and 1982 aver- 

nun i Mm r\nw — *,.-*% 2 i #V*i*i *t,__ 1 Ml DM An 



age use per acre 
pounds 



Less than 1 million 



1982 levels, so herbicide use this sea- 
son should be similar to that 2 years 
ago. Two additional factors that affect 
in-season use of pesticides are the ex- 
tent to which farmers make poetemer- 
gence herbicide applications (because 
of weed infestations not controlled in 
the spring) and the size of insect popu- 
lations during the growing season. 

Some of the field crop acreage set 
aside in the PIK program during 1983 
was not treated with herbicides, so 
severe weed infestations are possible 



this year. Early season herbicide ap- 
plications will be made on virtually all 
corn, cotton, rice, and soybean acreage 
and roughly 45 percent of the wheat 
acreage. If these application* fail to 
provide adequate weed control , farmers 
will be forced to apply additional her- 
bicides after crop emergence, resulting 
in heavier use than normal 

PIK acreage with plant residue or un- 
controlled weeds also provided a better 
habitat last season for some insects— 
armyworn, corn rootworm, beetles, 
cutworm, stalk borer, and wtreworm. 
Farmers should scout their fields more 
carefully and frequently than usual 
this coming year and may need to ap- 
ply more insecticides* The severe 
winter weather that occurred in some 
areas, however, could have offset some 
insect pressure. 

Last year's drought caused unprec- 
edented spider mite problems for soy- 
bean farmers in the Midwest, especial- 
ly Illinois. These farmers applied in- 
secticides in record amounts. A return 
to normal weather should make the 
spider mites a minor problem this com- 
ing season. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
AGENCY BANS EDB 

On February 3, the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) announced 
an emergency ban on ethylene di- 
bromide (EDB) use on stored grain and 
milling machinery. This action fol- 
lowed a suspension last September of 
the pesticide's use as a soil fumigant 
The chemical is a known carcinogen in 
laboratory animals. Agriculture has 
used about 20 million pounds of the 
compound annually in recent years, 95 
percent for soil fumigation. 

EPA's action means that EDB can no 
longer be sold or used on stored grain 
or milling machinery. In addition, 



EPA set advisory action levels, recom- 
mending that States withdraw raw 
grain containing any more EDB than 
900 parts per billion (ppb), grain prod- 
ucts for cooking containing any more 
than 150 ppb, and finished (cooked) 
products containing any more than ,30 
ppb. States may follow these guide- 
lines or set their own* Most have 
adopted the guidelines. Several States 
are considering establishing more re- 
strictive standards, however. In some 
cases, manufacturers have voluntarily 
recalled products containing EDB resi- 
dues. 

It is unlikely that the EPA guidelines 
will force the destruction of any treat 
ed grain stored on farms* because the 
EDB will eventually dissipate suffi- 
ciently to fall below the 900 ppb stan- 
dard. However, the contamination will 
increase storage costs and temporarily 
reduce farmers' marketing options. 
Several effective and cost -competitive 
alternatives to EDB are available to 
control insects in stored grain. 

For milling machinery, alternative 
chemicals are not effective for spot 
treatment. Methyl bromide can be 
used, but the entire facility must be 
fumigated, or the machinery must be 
disassembled and cleaned- Without 
EDB, millers will incur higher costs 
for insect control, but these are a 
small part of millers' operating ex- 
penses. 

On March % EPA announced a deci- 
sion to continue some quarantine uses 
of EDB on fruit and vegetables. The 
agency is initiating rulemaking to set 
a temporary citrus and papaya tolerr 
ance of 250 ppb for the whole fruit. 
This equals 30 ppb allowable residue in 
the pulp, since most of the EDB is re- 
tained in the peeL These tolerances 
will be revoked on September 1 and 
the use of EDB on domestic citrus and 
papaya cancelled- For other fruit and 
vegetable uses, primarily mangoes, 
EPA deferred its decision because of 
the current lack of residue data. EDB 
use is continued for exports, if the im- 
porting country requires it for quaran- 
tine purposes. [Herman Delvo 
(202) 447-8308 and Robert Torta 
(202) 447-8309) 
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Food and Marketing 



HIGHER PRICED ITEMS 
RAISE CONSUMER SPENDING 

Consumer expenditures for domestical- 
ly produced foods are forecast to grow 
5 to 7 percent in 1964. Major factors 
are a 4- to 5-percent boost in real 
disposable incomes, a 4- to 7-percent 
increase in the retail pnce of Food* and 
about a 1-percent rise in the U.S. popu- 
lation, However, per capita food con- 
sumption ie expected to decline slight- 
ly* primarily because of decreased 
meat production. 

As disposable income increases, con- 
sumers have a tendency to buy more 
expensive products, iuch as higher 
priced meats and convenience foods. 
They also typically increase the per- 
centage of meal* eaten away from 
home. Both these changes will in- 
crease total food spending this year by 
raising the cost per unit of food pur- 
chased. 

The farm value of food is expected to 
increase 2 to 4 percent during 1964* 
while the marketing bill is forecast to 
rise to 8 percent. Marketing costs 
are forecast to equal 74 percent of con- 
sumers* expenditures for food, gaining 
another 1 percent of the total food dol- 
lar and continuing a 4-year pattern. 
The farm value is expected to rise be- 



cause of higher prices for livestock, 
while the marketing bill's rise wilt 
likely be caused mainly by inflation. 

Labor costs, fuel prices, and the gen- 
eral economy influence marketing bill 
increases. Labor costs may rise faster 
in 1984 than last year, since employees 
are likely to use the better economic 
conditions to gain larger wage in- 
creases. Barring major disturbances in 
the production and distribution of oil* 
prices for fuel and energy products 
should remain fairly steady. The one 
exception is the price of natural gas. 
which should rise with further deregu- 
lation, An expanding general economy 
influences the marketing bill by bid- 
ding up the cost of paper packaging 
products and by providing a better en* 
vironment for firme to pass through 
price increases to customers. 

1983 Food Spending Rise Due to 
Marketing Cost Increases 
Retail spending for domestically grown 
food (excluding fishery products) to- 
taled $312 billion last year* up 4*3 per- 
cent from a year earlier. Almost all 
the increase was due to higher market- 
ing coats; the farm values of some 
products felL and the overall farm 
value rose only slightly. Marketing 
costs accounted for 73 percent of con- 
sumer expenditures for food. 

Farm Value Rose Little in 1983 
As used in the marketing bill series, 
farm value represents payments to 
farmers for the farm products 
equivalent to the products sold to con- 
sumers. The farm value of domestically 
produced foods rose 0.4 percent in 
1983, to $63 6 billion. The increase 
was small mainly because farm prices 
were lower for such items as hogs and 
cattle, fresh fruit, and potatoes. The 
index of prices received by farmers for 
food products fell approximately 2.1 
percent. The reason that the farm 
value did not fall with prices received 
was that farmers marketed a greater 
amount of food last year. This in- 
crease in commodity marketings for 
human consumption not only kept pace 
with the 1-percent growth in popula- 
tion, but aiso raised total per capita 
consumption about 1 percent. 



Food Expenditures, Marketing Bill, 
and Farm Value: At Home and Away 

Away 

At from 

Total home home 

Billion dollars 

Consumer 

expenditure* 1 

1973- . * - 138 8 99.5 39.3 

1979 244.9 169,1 75.8 

1980 264.9 180.6 84.3 

1981 288.4 194,7 93L7 

1982 299.1 197.0 10Z2 

1983 31 Z0 201.8 11CX2 

Marketing bill 

1973. . , . . 87.1 57,1 30.0 

1979. .... 166,1 104,9 61J 

1980 1B3.4 114.6 63.8 

1981 2052 127.7 77.5 

1962 216.8 130.6 853 

1983 . . . 228.4 135.7 92.7 

Farm value 

1973 51.7 4Z3 9.3 

1979 7&9 64.2 14.7 

1980 81.6 660 15,5 

1981 83.3 67.0 16.3 

T982 B3.3 66.5 16.8 

1983 B3.6 66.1 17,5 

1 For domestically produced farm food* 
Fishery product* and alcoholic beverages are 
excluded, 



Marketing Bill Components: 
Corporate Profits Up Significantly 
The marketing bill for domestically 
grown foods rose 5.8 percent to $228.4 
billion in 1983. The marketing coat in- 
dex (MCI), a measure of the prices 
paid for services and materials used to 
market food, rose 2.7 percent. The 
difference between the MCI percentage 
increase and the marketing bill per- 
centage rise can be attributed to 
growth in the volume of food market- 
ed, increases in corporate profits not 
included in the MCI, the continuing 
shift of sales to the a way -from -home 
market, and the shift to more pro- 
cessed commodities. 

Labor— The largest single component, 
labor in 1983 accounted for almost 45 
percent of the marketing bill- 
Although labor costs rose 6.2 percent, 
their share of the marketing bill did 
not change. The increase in absolute 
costs was due to three major factors: 

• A 3.8-percent rise in the hourly 
wages of food marketing workers— 
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Food and Marketing Indicators 



CPI; Total foocr 



CPI: Food at home ^ 

Percent 



CPI: Food away from home 




m 

°CPI unadjusted. 

Al! aerie* expressed as percentage change from preceding quarter. 
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Components of Consumer 


Food Spending 










1973 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 






Billion dollars {percent share In parentheses) 




Consumer 
expenditures 
Farm vakje. . 


138.8 
51.7(37) 


244,9 
78.9 132) 


264.9 

81.5(31) 


28&4 

83.3(29) 


299.1 
83.3 128) 


312.0 
83.6 (27) 


Total marketing 

bfll 

Labor 1 . . . 
Pack aging + 

Transportation 
(rail & 
truck). . . 


87.1 (63) 

39.7 (29) 

9,4 ( 7) 
i 

6.4 ( 5) 


166.1 tea) 
751 (31) 
18-6 ( 8) 

11.8 ( 5) 


183.4 (69) 
81.7(31) 
21.1 i 8) 

13.0 ( 51 


205.2 171 J 

91.2 L32) 
22.9 ( 8) 

14.3 ( 5) 


215.8(72) 
96.7 (32) 
23.2 ( 8) 

14.7 t 5) 


228,4 (73) 

102.7 (33) 

24.2 ( 8) 

153 ( 5) 


FueJ & power 


28 ( 2) 


8.0 ( 3) 


9.9 ( 4) 


11.8* 4) 


123 ( 4) 


732 ( 4) 


Corporate 
Profits 
(before 
taxes) . . . 


5.4 ( 4) 


9,9 ( 4) 


11.0 ( 4) 


1Z0I 4) 


13.1 ( 4) 


14.2 ( 5) 


Other' . . , . 


23.4(17) 


427(17) 


46,7(18) 


53.0(18) 


55.7 (19) 


58.8(19) 


1 includes supplements to wages and salaries, such as pennons and health insurance Premi- 
ums. Also Includes imputed earnings of proprietors- partners, and family workers not receiving 
stated remuneration. 'Excludes locst hauilng charges. s Includes business taxes, depreciation, 


rent, adverts si ng 


Interest, and other costs. 











• A rise of approximately 4 percent in 
food marketing workers 1 benefits and 
supplemental pay* Over the past dec- 
ade the cost of supplemental pay has 
risen much faster than hourly wages, 
largely because of the rapidly growing 
costs of health care plans. 

• An 0.6-percent increase in the 
number of people employed by food 
marketing firms. Employment in food 
stores rose 1.3 percent and that in res- 
taurants 0.8 percent. However, the 
number of people employed by food 
manufacturing and wholesaling com- 
panies continued to slip, because of 
new technology and the consolidation 
of firms that could not afford the high 
capital expenditures needed to remain 
competitive, 

Packaging.— Packaging took 8 percent 
of the consumer's food dollar last year. 
As the second largest component of the 
marketing bill, packaging made up 
10.6 percent in 1983, about the same 
as a year earlier, but saw an absolute 
increase of 4.3 percent. 



Packaging materials themselves rose 
only 18 percent in cost, The price of 
oil, a raw material for plastics, was 
steady. Because of weak demand from 
other sectors of the economy, paper 
product prices also rose little, 
Although glass containers are pro- 
duced largely with natural gas, their 
cost actually fell, because of competi- 
tion among manufacturers. 

The remainder of packaging costs* rise 
was due to increases in the volume of 
food going through the marketing sys- 
tem, and to a rise in sales in fast food 
establishments, which are heavy users 
of packaging materials. 

Fuels and power.— Food marketing 
firms spent $13.0 billion on fuels and 
purchased electricity last year. This 
was an increase of only 4.8 percent, 
the lowest annual rise in over 10 years, 
Natural gas prices increased 16.6 per- 
cent with further decontrol, but diesel 
fuel prices dropped 12.1 percent be- 
cause supplies of oil were plentiful and 
the recession slowed demand. Electri- 
city rates stabilized in 1983, rising 
only 2.9 percent, after increasing 10,4 
in 1982, 

Transportation. — Lower diesel costs and 
greater competition in both the truck- 
ing and the railroad industries helped 



to hold transportation cost increases to 
4.1 percent, or $0,6 billion, The trans- 
portation component of the marketing 
bill was $15.3 billion, 7 percent of the 
total bill. The cost of transportation 
has more than doubled over the past 
10 years, but it has remained a con* 
stant 5 percent of the food dollar. 

Corporate profits.— After a weak 1982, 
corporate pretax profits increased 7.6 
percent in 1983, to $14,2 billion- Pro- 
fits of food marketing firms take about 
6 percent of the total food dollar, Last 
year, such profits were the fastest 
growing portion of the marketing bill, 
as the economy's upturn helped boost 
consumer food expenditures and as the 
■lowing of inflation held down cost in- 
creases. Strong sales in the more lu- 
crative a way* from -home market par- 
ticularly augmented profits, [David 
Harvey (202) 447-6860) 



Upcoming Crop Reporting 
Board Releases 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Crop Reporting 
Board reports that will be issued by 
the time the March Agricultural 
Outlook comes off press. 



March 


16 


Milk Production 


19 


Catfish 


20 


Hogs & Pigs 




Cold Storage 


22 


Vegetables 


23 


Livestock Slaughter 




Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 


: 26 


Wool & Mohair 


30 


Egg Products 




Agricultural Prices 


April 




2 


Dairy Products 




Poultry Slaughter 


5 


Celery 


9 


Crop Production 


10 


Vegetables 


12 


Turkey Hatchery 


13 


Potato Stocks 


16 


Milk Production 



Reports available through subscription 
only. For subscription information, 
write or call Jerry Clampet. SRS-Crop 
Reporting Board, Rm. 5809-South 
Bldg., Washington, DC 20250; 
(202) 447-2130. 
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U.S. Farm Exports to 
Sub-Saharan Africa 



Drought slashed agricultural output over much of Sub- 
Saharan Africa last year, raising the region's import needs 
for 1984. l Shortfalls have also developed in some non- 
drought areas for other reasons, such as seed shortages and 
war-related disruptions. The drought hit Southern Africa 
and parts of West Africa the hardest; conditions in the 
south were the worst in 50 years and possibly in this centu- 
ry. Moreover, the dry spell apparently has lingered into 
1984 in Southern Africa, 

U.S. agricultural exports to the region, both commercial and 
food aid, may eiceed $1.0 billion in fiscal 1984 This total 
would represent a 25- percent jump over 1983, although it 
would still fall under the peak $1,3 billion in 1981 (table). 

Grain Is Region's Major Import 
In the last 2 years. U.S. sales to the region have ranked 
slightly ahead of those to Eastern Europe, although equal- 
ing only about half those to South America- About three- 
quarters of American farm exports to the Sub-Sahara are 
grains. The U.S. supplies over 50 percent of the area's 
growing wheat imports and the bulk of its corn imports* 
which fluctuate widely with weather and local production. 
Although the rice market is also steadily increasing, Thai- 
land has passed the U.S. as the leading supplier in the last 
year by selling at lower prices. 




The region's imports of grain rose dramatically from the 
mid-1970'a through 1981 because of several factors Per 
capita food production in Sub-Saharan Africa has been 
declining over the last 15 years. Meanwhile, demand has 
been climbing because of high population growth> rising 
incomes in some countries, rapid urbanization, and increas- 
ing preference for non traditional, quickly prepared foods 
such as bread and rice- However, since 1981, economic dif- 
ficulties have driven imports down in some cases- Most 
countries in the region, even the oil eiporters. have had 
severe foreign exchange shortages and rising debt-service 
obligations. 

Food aid has accounted for over 20 percent of the U.S. farm 
exports to Sub-Saharan Africa during the last decade. How- 
ever, the drought drove that proportion to 31 percent in 
1983, and the share should be about a third again in 1984. 
Because of the areaVweak commercial import position and 
growing food shortages, the U.S. is boosting the volume of 
aid this year, particularly emergency shipments to the most 
severely affected countries, 2 Experience shows that food aid 
recipient countries sometimes improve enough economically 
with good management to turn into commercial importers, 

Although Sub-Saharan Africa comprises some 45 countries, 
Nigeria and South Africa alone account for about half of 
American sale*. Other significant eiports— for Sudan, 
Somalia, Zaire, Ghana, and other countries— are largely 
generated by aid, unlike sales to Nigeria and South Africa 



a ERS ie currently preparing it* annual report cm World Food Aid Need* 
and AvaUabilitieSi which should be published in early summer 



'in this article Sub-Saharan Africa includes all countries in Africa 
except Morocco. Algeria. Tunisia. Libya, and Egypt. 
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Uncertainty Clouds Nigerian Outlook 
Because of drought in the north of the country, Nigeria's 
grain crop fell more than 20 percent last year, to an 
estimated 8 million tons. Root crops grown in the south, 
especially cassava and yams, were also hurt, cut by 10 to 15 
percent. Even before the drought, food supplies were tight- 
ening; the drop in oil revenues led the Government to 
restrict imports beginning in April 1982. In 1984, it 
appears, Nigeria will import about 3 million tons of grain 
(wheat, rice, and corn), compared with 2.2 million last year. 
The U.S. will supply most of the wheat and corn* and Thai- 
land most of the rice. 

The most populous country in the Sub Sahara, Nigeria has 
long been the region's biggest agricultural importer. U.S. 
farm exports to the country boomed during the 1970's with 
the surge in oil revenues; from 1975 to 1982, exports grew 
an average of 32 percent a year. However, the world reces- 
sion and the dip in oil prices forced a cutback. U>S. exports 
in fiscal 1983 dropped by 38 percent, to $331 million. 

Higher food prices and some shortages helped cause a mili- 
tary coup last year. The new Government is trying to hold 
down prices, and without higher imports this policy could 
worsen shortages. However* financial and physical limita- 
tions on imports preclude a return to the earlier consump- 
tion levels. Even after the drought, the projected Increase 
In U.S. purchases would be only a 12-percent hike, to $370 
million. The new Government has not yet clarified its 
economic policies— what it will do about the nation's debt 
position and about devaluation. But, resumption of rapid 
import growth is not likely in the next couple of years. 

Corn Exports to South Africa Surge 
South Africa's 1983 com crop reached only 3.9 million tons, 
40 percent of normal. Just 2 years ago the country export- 
ed nearly 5 million tons. By contrast, in 1983/84, it was 
forced to virtually halt exports and to begin Importing 
corn— becoming a net importer for the first time tn 31 
years, Purchases have reached slightly over 2 million tons 
so far, about 1.3 million from the U.S. and the rest from 
Argentina. Total corn imports could approach 2,5 million 
tons. In addition* oilseed imports have risen substantially. 

Because of South Africa's shortfall, the United States not 
only sold corn to a usual competitor, but also picked up l 
some sales to other countries that South Africa could not 
supply. These Include Taiwan and Japan. Besides corn* the 
U S + increased sales of oilseeds and products to South Afri- 
ca, although vigorous competition from Brazil and Argenti- 
na held back U.S. sales- 

South Africa's 1984 corn crop, now underway, will also be 
below average; rains have been light and erratic in many 
areas. USDA's preliminary estimate, made in February, 
was 6.5 million tons, compared to the 9.5 million that might 
normally be expected, and the estimate could go lower 
Thus, imports should continue for 1984/85. South Africa 
must also rebuild stocks, which have been run very low. 
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Since the country generally exports white as well as yellow 
corn* supplies of white on the world market will probably be 
tight this year. Zimbabwe, another Southern Africa country 
hit by drought, will also halt its small exports of white corn 
this year. 

Sales to Region 
Unlikely To Grow Rapidly 

Typically, drought in Africa raises U.S. farm exports, par- 
ticularly of corn. This was the case in 1981 after East and 
Southern Africa suffered drought in 1980. Despite the 
improvement in U + S + exports this year, though* further 
large increases remain doubtful until world economic 
recovery boosts the region's export earnings. Even the more 
prosperous parts of Sub*Saharan Africa are unlikely to 
achieve strong economic growth in the near future. 

For all countries of the region except South Africa, even if 
domestic production improves substantially in the next few 
years, pressure on agriculture will remain strong. Nutri- 
tional levels are often low and diets are still dominated by 
cereals and root crops. Tn addition, as economic develop- 
ment leads to improved diets, accompanying increases in 
the demand for meat, dairy products, and other more sophis- 
ticated products will further tax local production systems 
and import capabilities. [Peter A Riley (202) 475-3451] 
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The 1983 Handbook 
of Agricultural Charts 



Economic and agricultural trends come alive in 
this two-cotor handbook, containing 278 charts 
depicting all significant aspects of agriculture. A 
valuable research tool, popular teaching device, 
and convenient format for presenting a com- 
plete overview of the agricultural sector The 
charts illustrate data and trends for agricultural 
subjects ranging from farm income to consumer 
costs, and from commodities to energy produc- 
tion and use. Charts showing trade data, cost of 
production figures, farmland numbers, and pop- 
ulation trends round out the agricultural picture 
presented in this handbook. A USDA "bestsell- 
er." Copies will be available from the US 
Government Printing Office beginning in 
December 1983. For your copy, use the GPO 
order form. 
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Agricultural Outlcpk 



Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key statistical indicators of thefood and fiber sector. 

1982 



Annual 



1983 



IV 



Annual F 



1984 



H F 



Annual F 



Price* received by farmers (1977-100). . . ( 133 131 136 136 136 1 35 143 146 142 

Livestock and products 145 145 143 138 138 141 146 147 149 

Crops 121 118 127 133 135 128 141 144 136 

Price* paid by farmer* (1977-100) 

Prod, items : < . . 150 151 154 153 154 153 159 162 161 

Commodities and services- int., 

taxes, end wages 157 157 160 161 162 161 166 169 168 

Cash receipt* 1 ($b)l.)* 144 145 142 145 141 143 138-142 146-150 146 150 

Livestock ($ blL) 72 72 71 70 71 71 69-73 69-73 7074 

Crops ($bfU ,....= 72 73 71 75 70 72 67-71 76-80 74-78 

Markftt basket (1967-100) 

Retail cost 266.4 267 270 269 269 269 276 279 280286 

Farm value 245.8 237 243 243 241 240 255 253 253-268 

Spread 278.6 284 285 286 286 286 288 295 295-299 

Farm value/retail cost <%) 34 33 33 31 33 33 34 33 33 

Retail prices (1967-100) 

Food 285.7 289 292 292 293 292 300 303 302-308 

At home 279.2 281 283 283 282 282 290 293 292-298 

Away from home 306.5 315 319 321 325 320 330 333 333-342 

Agricultural export* 1$ bil.l 3 39.1 9,3 8.5 8.2 10.2 34.8 9.8 9.0 37.5 

A^icultural imports (S bil.) a 15.4 4 r 1 4.3 4.1 4.2 16,4 4.2 4.3 17.0 

Livestock and product* 

Total livestock and products (1974=100) . . 111,7 1 10.5 116.2 116.7 116.8 115.1 111.2 113.6 112.5 

Beef (mil. tb,) 22,366 5,525 5,549 6.012 5,974 23,060 5,750 5,525 22.550 

Pork (mil. lb.) 14,121 3,483 3,726 3.644 4.208 15,061 3,750 3,675 14,725 

Veal Imll. lb.) 423 103 99 110 117 429 107 90 397 

Lamb and mutton (mil. lb.) 356 93 89 94 91 367 93 84 345 

Red meat* Imll. lb.) 37.266 9 r 204 9.463 9,860 10.390 38,917 9,700 9,374 38,017 

Broiler* (mi), lb.) 12,038 3.059 3,277 3.135 2,910 12,382 3,000 3530 12,560 

Turkey* Wl. lb.) 2,458 462 581 760 759 2,563 450 565 2,600 

Total meats and poultry (mil. Itx) 51,762 12,725 13.321 13,745 14,059 53.861 13,150 13.169 53,177 

Eggs (mil. dz.) 5,798 1.432 1.405 1.399 1.418 5.655 1,375 1,360 5,540 

Milk <bil. lb.) * 135.8 34,2 36.9 35.0 33.8 140.0 33.3 35.5 134.5 

Choice steers. Omaha <$/cwtl 64,22 61,52 67.04 60.89 60.61 6Z52 65-68 66-70 64-70 

Barrovw and gilt*, 7 markets ($/cwt) , , , . 55,44 55.00 46.74 46.90 42.16 47,71 46-49 47^51 49-55 
Broilei»whoiesaie, 12-cJty weighted avg, 

dressed fcrt*,/lb.l J 44,0 43.4 46,5 53.9 55.2 6063 57-61 55^61 

Turkeys- wholesale, N.Y M &16 lb. hens. 

dressed Icts./lfc) 60l8 54.9 57.3 60.3 69.4 60.5 66-69 67-71 66-72 

Eggs, N.Y.Gr.Aiarge.tctsJdz.) 70J 65,6 69.1 74.4 91.3 75.2 103-107 88-92 86 92 

Milk, all at farm IS/cwt) 13.59 13.73 13.33 13L33 13.83 13.56 13.3a 12.70- 13.10- 

1350 13.00 13.50 

Crop prices at the farm* 

Wheat <$/bu.) *.. 3.53 3.60 3.68 3,53 3.54 3.5O3.60 

Corn ($/bu.) , 2.68 Z54 3.00 3.27 3.16 3.203.40 

Soybean* ($/bu.) 5.57 5.68 6.01 7,37 7.83 7.50-8.20 

Uplandcotton (ctsVib.) 57.6 57,4 60.8 65.7 66.1 

1 Quarterly cash receipts are seasonaHy adjusted at annua! rates. 'Annual data are based on Oct-Sept fiscal years ending with the indicated year. 'The 
9-city Price has been discontinued; starting with the second quarter 1983 tne broiler price is the new 12-city average. * Quarterly prices are si m Pie aver- 
ages; annual prices are for marketing year beginning En year indicated, F *= Forecast. Numbers may not add to totals due to rounding. 'Seasonally adjusted 
at annual rates. 
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Farm Income 



Farm income statistics 


























1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1381 


1982 


1983 F 


1984 F 














$8il. 












Receipts 
























Cash receipts. 
























Crops 1 


51:1 


45.8 


49.0 


48.6 


53.7 


63.2 


72,7 


73.1 


74.4 


71 to 73 


74 to 78 


Livestock 


41.3 


43.1 


46.3 


47.6 


59.2 


68.6 


67.8 


69.2 


70.2 


70 to 72 


70 to 74 


Totil 


92.4 


88,9 


95.4 


96.2 


112.9 


131.8 


140,5 


142.3 


144.6 


142 to 144 


146 to 150 


Other cash income* 


1,4 


1.8 


7.8 


3.0 


4.3 


2.9 


2.9 


3.9 


5.6 


8 to 10 


9 to 13 


Total cash income . . . 


93.8 


90.7 


97.1 


99.2 


117.2 


134.7 


143.4 


146.2 


150.1 


151 to 153 


157 to 161 


Nonmoney income* .... 


6.1 


6.5 


7,3 


8.4 


9.2 


10.7 


12.1 


13.3 


13.9 


13to 15 


13 to 15 


Realized gross income . . 


99.9 


97.2 


104.4 


107.6 


126.4 


145.4 


155.5 


759.4 


T64.0 


165 to 167 


1 71 to 1 75 


Vatue of inventory chg. . . 


■1.6 


3.4 


-1.5 


1.1 


.8 


4.9 


-5.3 


7.6 


-1.9 


-Qxo -10 


5 to 9 


Total gross income. . . . 


98.3 


100.6 


102.9 


1087 


127.2 


150.4 


150.1 


167.1 


162.2 


1 56 to 1 58 


178 to 182 


Expenses 
























Cash expenses' 1 . . . . f 4 . 


59.6 


61.7 


67.8 


7Z0 


81.0 


97.3 


105.3 


m.5 


113.8 


109 to 111 


118to122 


Total expenses , . . . tr-. . 


71.0 


75.0 


82.7 


88.9 


99.5 


118.1 


128.6 


137.0 


140.1 


1 35 to 1 37 


144 to 148 


Income 
























Net cash Income 


34.2 


29.0 


29,3 


27.3 


36.2 


37.4 


38.1 


34.7 


36,3 


41 to 43 


37 to 41 


Total net farm Income . . . 


27.3 


25.6 


20.1 


19.8 


27.7 


32.3 


21.5 


30.1 


22.1 


21 tp 23 


31 to 36 


Deflated total net 
























farm income 1 


23.7 


20.4 


15.2 


14.1 


18.4 


19.7 


1,2.0 


15.4 


10.7 


9 to 11 


13to 16 


Off-farm income* 


28.1 


23.9 


26.7 


26.1 


29.7 


35.3 


37.7 


39.9 


39.4 


40 to 42 


41 to 45 



F ■ Forecast. ' Includes net CCC loans. * Income from machine hire and custom work, farm recreational income, and direct government payments. 
* Imputed gross rental value of farm dwellings and value of home consumption. * Excludes depreciation of farm capital, perquisites to hired labor, and 
expenses associated with farm dwellings, and Includes net rent to all landlords. 'Deflated by the GNP Implicit Price deflator. 1972=100. * Reflects 
changes In farm definition in 1975and 1977. 



Cash receipts from farming 

1982 1983 

Dec Jan Fab Mar Apr MaY June July Aug SePt Oct Nov Dec 

Farm marketings and CCC loan* 1 . 14,780 14.366 10,828 9,991 9.679 9,129 9.916 10.825 11,688 12.121 14 r 756 13.974 12,617 

Livestock and products 5,678 5,783 5,945 5,182 6,028 5.506 5,822 5.260 5,971 5375 6.245 5,595 6,055 

Meat animals 3,168 3.392 3,804 3,740 3.661 3,008 3,263 2,692 3.419 3.245 3,548 3.005 3,372 

Dairy products *- 1,554 1.563 1,445 1,624 1,590 1.659 1.578 1,570 1,550 1,501 1.509 1,456 1,528 

Poultry and eggs .7. 875 726 626 735 685 757 902 809 929 964 963 1,042 1,077 

Other ■■■ . . 81 102 70 83 92 82 79 189 73 165 225 92 84 

Crops 9,102 8,583 4,933 3,809 3,651 3.623 4,094 5.565 5,717 6.246 8,511 8,379 6,562 

Foodgralns 774 1,014 612 406 305 326 926 1.833 1,426 877 888 692 601 

Feed crops. 2,894 3,439 1.646 1,294 986 1,013 1,230 1,080 1.161 1,247 1,211 1.599 1*240 

Cotton (l.nt and seed) 1,161 633 383 -104 -8 106 97 62 82 135 1,027 1,352 1.0B1 

Tobacco , 533 373 55 29 35 5 71 579 501 268 379 450 

Oil-bearing crops 1.539 1,704 744 727 554 427 452 833 855 1.227 2,750 1,905 1J87 

Vegetables and melons 523 460 674 587 713 771 491 544 675 935 942 593 625 

Frufts end tree nuts 743 424 316 236 315 375 479 663 511 709 749 751 483 

Other 935 536 503 634 751 600 419 479 428 615 676 1,108 886 

Government payments 444 681 511 148 706 288 243 167 72 129 256 230 554 

Total cash receipt* 1 15.224 15.047 11,389 10,139 10.385 9.417 10,159 10,992 11,760 12,250 15,012 14 p 204 13,171 

1 Receipts from loans represent value of loans minus value of redemptions during the month, ^ash receipts estimates reported In this issue for 1982 
contain revisions due to a more complete accounting for CCC toans repaid, which has the effect of reducing sales, 
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Cash receipts 1 from farm marketings, by States, January-December. 



Livestock 
and Product! 



Crop* 1 



Total* 



State 



1982 



1983 



1982 



1983 



1982 



1983 



North Atlantic 




Maine* , . . . . 


. . . . 249.0 


New Hampshire 


, , . . 75,1 


Vermont. . , . 


. . . , 373.8 


Massachusetts . 


. . . . 134.9 


Rhode Island . 


. . . . 14.0 


Connecticut. t 


. , . 19Z2 


New York . , . 


. , . . 1,867.3 


New Jersey . t 


.... 126.4 


Pennsylvania. . 


.... 2.165.6 


North Central 




Ohio 


. , . . 1,551.3 


Indiana 


.... 1,763.1 


Illinois 


. . . 2,372.5 


Michigan. . . . 


1,175.0 


Wisconsin . . . 


. . . . 4,103.8 


Minnesota , , . ,_ 


3,540,6 


Iowa ...... 


, , . . 6,013.1 


Missouri .... 


. . , ; 2.055.5 


North Dakota . 


604.5 


South Dakota . 


.... 1,635.7 


Nebraska. . . . 


.... 4,231.4 


Kansas 


3,323.9 


Southern 




Delaware. , . . 


, . . , 287,2 


Maryland. . . . 


. = . . 714.6 


Virginia , , . 


. . . ■. 1005.4 


West Virginia . 


...... 170.5 


North Carolina 


1.59Z6 


South Carolina 


. , , , 394.9 


Georgia* . , , . 


. . . , 1.659.9 


Florida 


. , . , 94Z3 


Kentucky . , . 


. . . , 1.273,5 


Tennessee . , , 


, , . . 885.2 


Alabama . . . . 


.... 1.217.4 


Mississippi , . . 


. . . , 943.2 


Arkansas, . . . 


.... 1,625.8 


Louisiana , , , 


, . , , 506.4 


Oklahoma . . . 


.... 2.09^0 


Texas 


.... 5.430.7 


Western 




Montana , . , , 


65Z6 


Idaho 


813.8 


Wyoming. . . , 


.... 414,6 


Colorado, . ♦ . 


2,011.0 


New Mexico. . 


.... 627.1 


Arizona , . . , 


, . . , 68Z4 


Utah 


411.5 


Nevada 


, . . , 166.1 


Washington . . 


.... 993.1 


Oregon 


. , , . 651.8 


California . . . 


.... 4,380.7 


Afaska 


6.4 


Hawaii 


. • .. 77.9 


United sutei + . 


. , . , 70,198.6 



258.0 

76.7 

386.9 

134.9 

13.9 

200.0 

1,909,6 

126.5 

2,206.9 

1,573.7 
1,753.3 
2,339.9 
1.192.6 
3,911.7 
3.522,9 
5,960.9 
2,030.7 
628.9 
1,621.3 
4.102,3 
3,273.9 

311.9 

762.8 
1,032.3 

177.4 
1.6570 

413,1 
1.754,1 

989,9 
1,265,7 

879.1 
1.291,6 

984.2 
1.616.4 

518.3 
2,034.5 
5402.3 

669.2 

823.6 

405.1 

2.01E3 

651.6 

675.5 

410.6 

171.5 

1.016.1 

655.4 

4,369.5 

6.5 

78.6 

70.267.5 



159.4 

29.0 

33.7 

206.2 

18-7 

116.9 

720.5 

389.5 

625.4 

2.1225 
2,823 2 

5.061-9 
1,687.6 
1.143.4 
3.131,6 
4,330.3 
1.618.0 
2.105.9 
951.7 
2.855.4 
2,485.4 

117.4 

340.0 

674.2 

55.0 

2.519.7 

761.0 

1,549,8 

3,307.9 

1,629,9 

1,227.3 

1.054.2 

1,488.1 

1,790.8 

1,337.4 

1,040.0 

4,249.0 

980.3 

1.288.3 

115,7 

992.7 

333.1 

975.0 

130.1 

70.2 

2.029.8 

1.123.5 

9.940.1 

10.1 

406.3 

74.352.8 



$Mil. 



1512 

28.1 

34.4 

204.6 

18.2 

103.4 

717.6 

366.6 

766.6 

2.120.4 
2.141.6 
5.780,4 
1.767.6 
1.072.5 
3.005.5 
4.026.0 
1,650.0 
2,086.1 
1,009.5 
2.048.0 
2.216.9 

124.3 

334.0 

633.9 

53.4 

1 .945.4 

661.8 

1.510.9 

3, 140.4 

1,321.5 

944.1 

853.3 

1,341.1 

1,506.5 

1,296.4 

1,065.0 

4.112.5 

857.4 

1,111.0 

115.9 

914.5 

339,7 

1 ,000.3 

143,4 

70.4 

2,136.2 

1,118.1 

9,252.2 

10.9 

444.0 

69.673.6 



408,4 
104.0 
407.5 
341.1 
32.7 
309,1 

2,587.8 
516.0 

2,991.0 

3,673.8 
4,586.4 
7.434.4 
2.862.6 
5,247.2 
6,672.2 
10,343 3 
3,673.5 
2,710.4 
2,587.4 
7,086.8 
5.809.3 

404.6 
1,054,6 

1 .679.6 
225,4 

4,1 1Z3 
1.155.9 
3,209.7 
4,250.2 
2,903.4 
2.112.5 
2,271.6 
2,431.3 
3,416,5 

1 .843.7 
3,131.0 
9.679.7 

1 ,632.9 

2.102.2 

530,3 

3.003.6 

960.3 

1 .657,4 

541.6 

236.3 

3.022.9 

1.775.3 

14.320.8 

16,5 

484.1 

144.551.3 



409.2 
104.7 
421.3 
339.5 
32.0 
303.4 

2,627,2 
493.1 

2,973.4 

3,694.1 
3,894.9 
8,120.3 
2,960.2 
4,984.1 
6.528.4 
9587,0 
3,680.7 
2,715.0 
2,630.8 
6,150,3 
5.490.8 

436.2 
1,096.8 
1,666.2 

230.8 
3,802.5 
1,075.0 
3,265.0 
4,130.3 
2,587.2 
1,823.2 
2.144.9 
2.325.3 
3,122.9 
1314.7 
3,099.5 
9,514.8 

1.526.6 

1,934.6 

521.0 

2.932.8 

991.3 

1 .675,8 

554.1 

242,0 

3,152.3 

1.773.5 

13,621.7 

17.4 

522.7 

139,941,2 



1 Estimates as of the first of current month. "Sales of farm Products include receipts from loans reported minus value of redemptions during the 
period. Rounded data may not add 
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harm marketing inaexe 


s \pnysiudi i 


/uiumcr 

Annual 




1982 






1983 










1981 


1982 p 


1383 P 


Dec 


July Aug 
1977" 100 


Sept 




Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Alt commodttiasL ,,...,,. 
Livestock and products . . . 
Crop 


111 

103 
119 


120 
104 
136 


110 
106 
114 


131 
101 
156 


122 111 
106 109 
139 113 


110 
108 
112 




96 

101 

92 


95 
97 
94 


102 

106 

99 



p - preliminary. Volume of marketing indexes reported in this issue for 1982 contains revisions due to a more complete accounting for CCC loans 
repaid, which has the effect of reducing salei 



Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average. 

Annual 



Prices Received 

AM farm products ■■+ 

All crops 

Food grains ■ 

Feed grains and hay 

Feed grains ,_ 

Cotton 

Tobacco. .,..»., ..x . , ..-. , 

Oil-bearing crops _,, • -,. 

Fruit -....,„.. 

Fresh market 1 . 

Commercial vegetables. .- .. - 

Fresh market >.',...- *., .. 

Potatoes 3 . ■■ ■ .i. 

Livestock and Products . . r .. . . 

Meat animals = ... ■* 

Oairv products , 

Poultry and eggs . . . . -■- .-* ♦,«..«■ 

Prices paid 
Commodities and services. 

interest, taxes, and wage rates. 

Production Items 

Feed , , , , , , . . h 

Feeder livestock - -. 

Seed . .,..,.„..._...,.... 

Fertilizer ■_■>:' 

Agricultural chemicals 

Fuels & energy ^ - - 

Farm & motor supplies ., 

Autos & trucks , =* > * 

Tractor) & self -propelled machinery 

Other machinery 

Building 4 fencing 

Farm services & cash rent . , . , > , 

Interest payable per acre on farm real estate debt 
Taxes payable per acre on farm real estate; .... 

Wage rates (seasonally adjusted) 

Production hems, (merest, taxes, and wage rates . 



1983 



1984 



Prices received 1191014-1001 

Prices paid, etc. (Parity index) (1910-14-10G) 
Parity ratio* 



1981 


1382 


1983 


Feb 


Sept 

1977- 


Oct 
■100 


Nov 


Dae 


Jan 


Febfc> 


139 


133 


135 


132 


136 


134 


135 


140 


144 


142 


134 


121 


129 


116 


135 


134 


134 


137 


138 


135 


166 


146 


148 


147 


151 


150 


147 


144 


145 


140 


141 


120 


144 


127 


155 


151 


151 


151 


152 


148 


145 


120 


146 


126 


160 


153 


154 


153 


154 


149 


111 


92 


104 


95 


104 


106 


112 


111 


104 


106 


140 


153 


156 


157 


162 


157 


152 


151 


151 


150 


110 


88 


102 


67 


124 


120 


119 


118 


121 


111 


130 


175 


128 


131 


106 


117 


120 


142 


129 


127 


132 


187 


129 


133 


103 


116 


119 


148 


132 


129 


136 


127 


131 


125 


124 


135 


132 


145 


164 


175 


135 


120 


130 


120 


121 


134 


131 


150 


171 


184 


177 


125 


123 


90 


132 


115 


127 


139 


153 


157 


143 


145 


141 


146 


137 


135 


135 


143 


150 


149 


150 


155 


147 


158 


138 


134 


132 


143 


151 


150 


142 


140 


140 


142 


139 


142 


143 


142 


140 


139 


116 


110 


116 


107 


129 


124 


137 


147 


164 


160 


150 


156 


160 


159 


161 


161 


162 


163 


164 


165 


148 


149 


153 


151 


154 


153 


154 


155 


156 


156 


134 


122 


134 


124 


142 


140 


143 


143 


144 


141 


164 


164 


160 


170 


147 


146 


151 


156 


156 


162 


138 


141 


141 


141 


142 


142 


142 


142 


142 


142 


144 


144 


137 


139 


138 


134 


134 


136 


136 


136 


111 


119 


125 


121 


126 


126 


126 


126 


126 


126 


213 


210 


202 


199 


206 


206 


203 


201 


202 


204 


147 


153 


152 


154 


151 


148 


149 


149 


148 


148 


143 


159 


170 


166 


171 


172 


177 


176 


176 


178 


152 


165 


174 


168 


177 


177 


177 


177 


177 


177 


146 


160 


171 


165 


174 


174 


174 


174 


174 


174 


134 


135 


138 


138 


139 


138 


138 


137 


137 


138 


137 


143 


148 


147 


148 


148 


148 


147 


151 


151 


211 


233 


236 


251 


236 


236 


236 


251 


256 


256 


123 


131 


140 


137 


140 


140 


140 


137 


145 


145 


137 


143 


147 


147 


147 


147 


147 


147 


152 


152 


151 


154 


156 


157 


159 


158 


159 


161 


162 


163 


633 


609 


616 


605 


621 


614 


615 


641 


660 


650 


1.035 


1,076 


1,105 


1,093 


1.112 


1,110 


1.116 


1,119 


1.126 


1.132 


61 


57 


56 


55 


56 


55 


55 


57 


59 


57 



1 Fresh market for nonchYus and fresh market and processing for citrus. 'Includes svy.eet potatoes and dry edible beans. *Ratio of index of prices 
received to index of prices Paid, taxes, and wage rates. (1910-14^100} , P ■ preliminary, 
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Agricultural Outlook 







Annual* 








1983 






1934 




t981 


1982 


1983 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


FebP 


Crops 






















Alt wheat L$/bu.J .... 


3.88 


3.62 


3.52 


3.57 


3.66 


3.61 


3.54 


3.47 


3.50 


3.34 


Rice, rough t$/cwt_) . . 


. , . , , . 11.90 


8.36 


8.31 


8.26 


8.48 


6.80 


8.82 


8.66 


8.57 


8.69 


Corn t$/bu.) 


2.92 


Z37 


Z99 


2.56 


3.32 


3.16 


3.17 


3.15 


3.16 


3.06 


Sorghum ($/cwt.K . . . 


4.72 


4.00 


4.89 


4.42 


5.26 


5.02 


5.01 


4.93 


4.93 


4.72 


AN hay, baled {$hon) . 


67.70 


68.60 


74.80 


73.50 


74.20 


78.50 


76.40 


77.90 


80.00 


81.20 


Soybeans ($/bu,) .... 


6.92 


5.78 


8.73 


5.66 


8.28 


7.96 


7.B0 


7.74 


7.85 


7.02 


Cotton- upland (cts./lbJ 


....... 67.1 


55.5 


63.2 


57.7 


63.1 


64.1 


67,6 


67.3 


62 7 


64,2 


Potatoes ($/wt) .... 


6.95 


5.10 


4.98 


3.69 


5.77 


4.50 


4.99 


5.30 


6.10 


6.28 


Dry edible beans l$/cwt. 


26.60 


16.80 


18.20 


11.90 


24.00 


23.90 


24.20 


24.40 


22,10 


22.00 


Apples for fresh use (cts. 


(lb.) 13.2 


15.4 


13.3 


1Z3 


18.0 


16.5 


15.3 


14.6 


14.3 


15.9 


Pears for fresh use ($/ton 


) , 264 


300 


287 


308 


231 


255 


309 


238 


193 


201 


Oranges, all uses ($/boxl 


3.77 


7.47 


3.88 


4.37 


1.49 


.94 


2.10 


4.40 


3.26 


3.98 


Grapefruit, all uses {$/bo 


x) 1 3.65 


2.04 


Z02 


1,29 


1.74 


4.07 


1.75 


1.69 


Z35 


1.95 



Livestock 

Beef cattle <$/cwt. J. . 58.50 57.00 55.70 57.10 52.30 51.70 5t.20 54.20 57.10 57.70 

Calves ($/cwt.> 64.50 80.20 62.10 66.50 56.10 57.10 59.20 60.60 60.90 63.40 

Hogs($/ewL) 43.40 54.00 46.20 56.10 44.10 40,40 37.50 44.20 48.50 45.10 

Lambs <$/cwl) 55,40 54.60 55.50 60.50 47.80 50.90 55.80 58.90 60.00 59.00 

Alt milk, sold to plants l$/cwO. . , . 13.80 13.60 13.60 13.80 13.50 13.80 13.90 13.80 13.60 13.50 

Milk, manuf. grade ($/cwt.) 12.70 12.70 12.60 12.80 1250 1280 13.00 12,60 12.50 12,40 

BrOlierslctsVlb.) 28.0 26.8 29.2 27,7 33.8 29.3 33,0 33.7 36.9 37.4 

Eggslcts./doz.) 1 58.5 63.0 56.1 54.7 65.4 88.5 75.8 83.4 96.1 929 

Turkeys (ctsVlb.) 38.5 37.5 36.1 32.8 39.1 39.2 39.9 45.4 46.6 41.3 

Wool tcts./lbJ 3 91.1 6&0 65.4 57.7 61.6 75.6 70.5 71.4 63.7 63.7 

Equivalent on- Tree returns, a Average of all eggs sold by Producers including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail. "Average local market price, 
excluding incentive payments. 'Calendar year averages, p ■ preliminary, 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers^. S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 



1983 



Jan 



June 



July 



Consumer price index. aJI items 298.4 293.1 298.1 299.3 

Consumer price index, less food 298.3 292.6 297.8 299.3 

All food 291.7 288.1 292.0 292.0 

Food away from home 319.9 314.5 319.3 319.8 

Food at home 282.2 279.3 283.0 282.8 

Meat* 1 267,2 272.2 270.2 267.8 

Beef and veal 272.3 271.3 278.6 275.8 

Pork 255.8 272.0 254.1 251.2 

Poultry s . 197.5 191.3 193.6 198.1 

Fish , ....,;.. . 374.9 376.7 371.2 368.9 

Eggs *......,. 187.1 172.9 173.8 177.9 

Dairy Products 3 ,.,... 250.0 249.5 249.8 249.8 

Fat* and oils* ^> . , 263.1 259.3 258.3 259.0 

Fruto and vegetables. . . . ,■ 292,2 276.2 298.2 298.7 

Fresh .'" . 297.6 269.2 310.9 310.6 

Processed 288.8 286.6 286.9 288.2 

Cereal* and bakery Products 292-6 287.8 292.4 293.7 

Sugar and sweets 374.4 371.5 374,5 376.1 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 432.2 431.1 431.0 428.7 

Appir*l commodities lea footwear. . , . 180.8 175.0 179.7 179.3 

Footttw 206.9 2043 206.8 203.8 

Tobecco products 291.0 280.3 285.9 294,6 

Beverage, alcoholic 216.5 211.6 217.0 217.2 

1 Beef, veal, lamb, pork, and Processed meat, a Includes hotter. * Excludes butter. 



1983 








1984 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


1967" 


-100 










300.3 


301.8 


302.6 


303.1 


303.5 


305.2 


300.5 


302.3 


303.2 


303.9 


304.0 


304.6 


292.2 


292.6 


292.9 


292.5 


293.9 


299.4 


321,0 


322.2 


323.9 


324.8 


325.5 


327.2 


282.5 


282.5 


282.3 


281.4 


283.0 


290.2 


264 2 


282.6 


260.4 


258.6 


258.3 


266.4 


270.7 


268.0 


266,2 


265.7 


266.0 


274.9 


249.6 


250.2 


248.4 


241.1 


240.3 


250.8 


200.5 


204.4 


199.6 


201.7 


209,8 


217.5 


372.7 


372,6 


374.1 


374.9 


376.4 


383.4 


183.7 


193.3 


200.1 


208.2 


234.0 


286.5 


250.2 


250.2 


250.1 


250.2 


249.9 


250.8 


258.1 


264.8 


271.1 


275.4 


278.2 


279.7 


299,4 


297.6 


296.7 


288.9 


292.6 


311.0 


310.7 


306.6 


304.9 


288.7 


294.2 


327.B 


289.5 


290,2 


290.3 


291.6 


293.3 


295.1 


294.0 


293.7 


294 JO 


295.7 


297.1 


299.8 


375,8 


376.4 


375.5 


376.0 


377.7 


380.0 


430.7 


431,2 


436.4 


435,2 


433.7 


439.1 


181.9 


185,3 


185.4 


185.3 


183.4 


179.8 


205.7 


2O8J0 


208.6 


209.1 


207.9 


206.7 


297.7 


298.0 


299.0 


299.9 


299,9 


304.3 


217.1 


218.4 


21B.9 


218.6 


218.1 


219.0 



March 1984 



31 



Producer price indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted). 



Annual 1983 1984 



1981 1982 1983 p Jan Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan 

1967=100 

Finished goods 1 269.8 280.6 285.2 283.9 286.1 265.1 287.9 286.6 287.1 289.4 

Consumer foods 253.6 259.3 261.8 258.4 260.7 263.0 264.3 261.8 264.0 272J? 

Fresh fruit 228.9 236.9 251.2 223.2 270.5 262.6 297.6 269.3 258.9 232.9 

Fr«n and dried 'vegetables 278.0 246.5 248.9 210.3 248.4 264.4 293.0 257.4 263.1 316.6 

Eggs 187.1 178.7 n.a< 170.0 189.5 200.1 n.a. n.a. n.a. 282.4 

Bakei^ products 268.2 275.4 285.7 281.6 287.0 287.0 290.2 290.5 291,4 292.8 

Meats 239.0 250.6 236.7 242.8 231.2 229.1 224.6 216.6 227.1 239.9 

Beefandveal .... . 246.8 245.0 236.7 230.1 231.1 226.6 225.3 218.5 230.9 241.6 

Pork ,- - 218.1 251.1 227,6 254.5 222.6 221.6 211.3 199.2 213.1 232.2 

Poultry , 193.3 178.7 186.0 172.4 188.5 198.9 190.5 202.1 206.7 214.7 

Pish ". 377.8 422.4 448.2 441.7 420.4 440.1 438.6 450.8 422.6 465,1 

Delrv Products " 245.6 248.9 250.6 250.7 250.4 250.5 251.0 251.2 249.2 248.5 

Processed fruits and vegetables 261.2 274.5 277.1 274.8 278.3 278.1 280.0 279.8 281.5 285.3 

Shortening and cooking oils 238.0 234.4 256.1 225.8 250.6 305.0 304.7 296.3 290.3 291.1 

Consumer finished goods less foods 276.5 287.8 291.3 291.4 293.2 291.4 293.7 293.0 292.5 292.5 

Beverages alcoholic * 189.5 197.8 205.0 199.5 206.5 206.7 206.7 207.1 206.1 207.6 

Softdrinkt 305.1 319.1 327.4 325,4 326.8 327.1 329.0 330.3 331.6 332.6 

Apparet s 136.0 194.4 197.1 194,4 198.7 197.4 197.3 198.7 198.4 198.7 

Footwear" * 240.9 245.0 250.1 251.5 250.1 2505 251.2 251.4 251.3 251.7 

Tobacco Products . . . 268.3 323.2 365.3 356.2 376.7 376.5 376.7 376.7 377.0 389.4 

kitemiadiatft material) 3 % . 306.0 310.4 312.4 309.2 314.0 315.5 316.0 315.7 315.8 316.6 

Materials for food manufacturing . . . _ 260.4 255.1 258.4 250.9 260.5 269.4 264.0 260.4 262.5 268.3 

Flour 1 - 191-9 183.4 186.4 181.3 188.9 189,7 187.5 185.1 183,5 182.4 

Refined sugar 1 171.8 161,3 172.0 166.6 173.0 174.7 174.5 173-8 173.8 173.8 

Crude vegetable oils 185.4 160.1 193.8 141.1 222.9 289.6 243.9 229.1 221.8 241.4 

Cfude material* 4 ....... 329.0 319.5 323.6 313.9 326.0 328.3 324.5 324.1 327.8 333.7 

FoodstuffSand feedstuff* 257.4 2475 252.3 239.6 256.6 257.4 253.9 252.0 256.2 264.2 

FruKs and vegetables 3 267.3 253.7 261.7 227.6 270.4 275.5 307.6 274.7 273/) 2904 

Grains * ..■.,. . 248.4 210,9 240.4 206.3 251.8 258.0 253.7 257.5 243.6 245.5 

Livestock ~ ■ - 248.0 257.8 243.1 242.3 242.2 231.5 229.4 220.5 238.2 250.7 

Poultry, live , 201.2 191.9 206.5 177.1 221.4 242.2 208.5 238.5 241 2 252.6 

Fibers, Plant and animal - , 242.0 202.9 227.0 201.7 240.7 238.7 234.5 243.6 244.1 229.3 

Milk 287.4 282.5 282,0 282.0 281.7 284.4 284.1 283.2 281.4 279.1 

Oilseeds L /. .". - 277.6 214,5 2453 208.1 267.3 305.7 292.8 286.8 271.5 273.1 

Coffee.green -. .'* . . . 330.1 311.5 300.1 299.7 301.3 301.3 301.3 301.3 301-3 301.3 

Tobacco, leaf 246.9 269.9 274.2 276.6 n.a. 283.8 275.0 267.2 264.8 265.6 

Sugar, rawcane 272.7 278.5 315.9 300.1 321.4 321.4 314.9 314.2 311.6 309.4 

All commodities 293,4 299.3 303.1 299.9 304.7 305.3 306.3 305.6 306.0 308.1 

Industrial commodity. . / 304.1 312.3 315.8 313.9 317.3 317.1 318.7 318.3 318.4 319.2 

AN food*' 251.8 254.4 257.5 252.4 257.5 261.0 261.1 258.0 260.0 268.3 

Farm products and Processed foods and feeds . . 251.5 248.9 253.9 245.8 255.5 259.1 257.9 256.0 2573 264.4 

Farm Product* 254.9 242.4 248,2 233.2 253.5 256.4 255.2 251.0 254/} 263.3 

Processed foods and feeds 248.7 251.5 256.0 251.7 255.5 259.6 258.3 257.6 258.8 263.9 

Cereal end bakery products ,-...*« 255.5 253.8 260.9 257.3 262.8 263.6 264.6 264.7 264.9 266.1 

Sugar and confectionery ..,.., 275.9 269.7 292.8 282.1 298.9 300.2 297.7 297.6 297.4 299.0 

Beverages 248.0 256.9 263.6 260.1 263.9 264.3 265.1 266.1 266.5 268.4 

1 Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer, * Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods. * All types and sizes of re- 
fined sugar, * Products entering market for the first time which have not been manufactured at that Point. * Fresh and dried. * Includes alE raw, inter- 
mediate, and Processed foods (excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages r and manufactured animal feeds), n.a. = not available. 

Note: Annual historical data on consumer and producer food Price indexes may be found in Food Consumption. Prices and Expenditures. Statistical 
Bulletin 702, ERS, USDA. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods. 



Annual 



1963 



Market basket' 

Retail cost 11967-100) . . 

Farm value 11967-100) . . 

Farm-retail ipfead 0967-100 

Farm value/retail cost i%). . 
Mast Products: 

Retail cost (1967-1001 . . . 

Farm vaJuet1967-l00J. , . - 

Farm-retall spread {1967-100 

Farm value/retail cost [%) . , 
Dairy products: 

Retail cost (1967-100) . . . 

Farm value (1967-100) . . . 

Farm-retail spread (1967*100 

Farm value/retail cost {%} . . 
Poultry: 

Retail cost U967-10Q) . . . 

Farm value (1967-100) . . , 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100 

Farm value/retail cost (%) . . 
Eqqs: 

Retail cost {1967-100) . . . 

Farm value {1967-100) . . . 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100 

Farm value/retail cost (%) . . 
CereaJ and bakery products: 

Retail cost (1967-100) - . 

Farm value (1967-100) . . 

Farm-retail spread {1967-100 

Farm value/retail cost (%) . , 
Fresh fruits: 

Retail cost 11967-1001 . . . 

Farm value 11967*100) . , . 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100 

Farm value/retail cost <%) . . 
Fresh v*g* table*: 

Retail costs (1967-100) . . . 

Farm value 11967-100) . , . 

Farm-retail spread 11967-100 

Farm value/retail cost 1%) , . 
Protested fruits end v*g*tables: 

Retail cost 0967-100) . . . 

Farm value (1967-100) , . , 

Farm-r«ail spread (1967 = 100 

Farm value/retail costs i%) . 
Fats md oita: 

Retail cost 11967-100) . , . 

Farm value II 967-1 »l . t . 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100 

Farm value/retail cost {%) . 



4981 



1982 



1983 P 



Jan 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1984 



Jan 



257.1 


266.4 


268.7 


265.7 


269.2 


269.2 


268.5 


267.7 


269.7 


277.2 


243.0 


245.7 


240.3 


232.1 


241.9 


241.8 


239.5 


236.9 


244.8 


259,0 


265.4 


278.6 


285.5 


285.6 


285.2 


285.4 


285.6 


285.9 


284.4 


287.9 


35j0 


34.2 


33.1 


32.3 


33.3 


33.2 


33.0 


32.8 


33.6 


34.6 


257.8 


270.3 


267.2 


272.2 


264.2 


262.6 


260.4 


258.6 


258.3 


266.4 


235.5 


251.3 


235.8 


240,5 


230.9 


223.9 


221.2 


210.4 


221,7 


244.3 


284 j0 


292,4 


304.0 


309.3 


303.2 


307.9 


306.3 


315.1 


301.1 


292.3 


49.3 


50,2 


47.6 


47.7 


47.2 


46.0 


45.8 


43.9 


46.0 


49.5 


243.6 


247.0 


250.0 


249.5 


250.2 


250.2 


250.1 


250.2 


249.9 


250.8 


265.9 


261.9 


262.1 


262.9 


262j0 


263.8 


262.4 


261,6 


263.5 


262,6 


224 J 


233.9 


239,3 


237.7 


239.9 


239.5 


239.3 


240.0 


238.0 


240.4 


51.0 


49.6 


49.0 


49.3 


49.0 


49.3 


49.2 


49.0 


49.3 


49.0 


198.6 


194.9 


197.5 


191.3 


200.5 


204.4 


199.6 


201.7 


209.8 


217.5 


210.2 


201,9 


213.0 


188.4 


225.6 


242.9 


218.1 


239.4 


251.3 


270.6 


187.4 


188.1 


182*4 


194.1 


176.2 


167,1 


181.7 


165.2 


170.0 


166.2 


52.0 


50.7 


53.1 


48.4 


55.3 


58.4 


53.7 


58.4 


58,9 


81.2 


183.8 


178.7 


187,1 


172,9 


183.7 


193.3 


200.1 


208.2 


234,0 


266.5 


206.5 


189.8 


206.1 


165.6 


205.6 


216,1 


228.6 


257.4 


284.3 


332.6 


150.9 


162.7 


159.5 


183.5 


152.1 


160.4 


158.9 


137.1 


161.4 


170.9 


66.4 


62.8 


65.1 


56,8 


66.2 


66.1 


67.5 


73.1 


713 


73.8 


271.1 


283.4 


292.5 


287.8 


294.0 


293.7 


294.0 


259.7 


297.1 


299.8 


204.4 


178.8 


186.6 


176.2 


194,3 


2000 


199.4 


195.4 


187.7 


190.3 


284.9 


305.1 


314.0 


310.9 


314.6 


313.1 


313.6 


316.4 


316.4 


287,9 


12.9 


10.8 


11.1 


10.5 


113 


11,7 


11.6 


11.3 


11.8 


10.9 


286.1 


323.2 


303.6 


276.5 


339.8 


327.6 


314,1 


291,2 


2610 


301,1 


238.8 


288.8 


2206 


194.1 


244.3 


224.3 


240.1 


256.4 


265.8 


2820 


307.3 


338.7 


304.8 


333.6 


382.7 


374.0 


347.3 


306.8 


278.9 


309,7 


25.9 


27.7 


22.5 


27.8 


22.3 


21.2 


23.7 


27.3 


31.3 


290 


287.4 


288.9 


299.3 


270.0 


293.8 


297.2 


305.5 


297.4 


316.6 


363.6 


285.6 


261,3 


267.4 


187j0 


274.5 


275.4 


296.6 


274.9 


295.6 


328.9 


288.3 


301.8 


314.3 


309j0 


302.9 


307.4 


309.7 


3080 


326.5 


379.9 


31.8 


26.9 


28.6 


222 


29,9 


29.6 


31.0 


29.6 


29.9 


28.9 


271.5 


2860 


288.8 


286.6 


289.5 


290,2 


290.3 


291.6 


293.3 


295.1 


290.6 


267,2 


252.5 


253.6 


257.5 


256.5 


254.5 


254.2 


255.1 


252.6 


267.3 


289.7 


296.8 


293.9 


296.6 


297.7 


298.2 


299.9 


301.8 


304.5 


19.4 


17.1 


15.8 


16.0 


16.1 


16.0 


15.9 


153 


15.8 


15.5 


267.1 


259.9 


263,1 


259.3 


258.1 


264.8 


271.1 


275.4 


278,2 


279.7 


262.4 


207.8 


251,0 


190 £ 


282.8 


337.5 


307.8 


291.4 


292.4 


310,6 


268.9 


279,9 


267.8 


285.6 


248.8 


236,8 


257.0 


269.3 


272.8 


2673 


27.3 


22L2 


26.5 


20.4 


32.4 


35.4 


31.5 


300 


29.2 


30.8 



1 Retail costs are based on indexes of retail prices for domestically Produced farm foods from the CPJ-U Published monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The farm value is the payment to farmers for quantity of farm Product equivalent to retail unit, Jess allowance for byproduct. Farm values are 
based on prices at lirst point of sale and may Include marketing charoes such as Fading and packing for some commodities. The farm-retail spread , the 
difference between the retail price and the farm value H represents charges for assembflng, processing, transporting, and dfStributirtg these foods. 

Note; Annual historical data on farm-retail price spreads may be found in Food Consumption. Prices and Expenditures, Statistical Bulletin 702, ERS H 
USDA, 
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Farm-retail price spreads. 



1981 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



Jan 



Aug 



1983 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1984 



Jan 



Beef, ChoHa: 

Retail Price 1 IctsVlb,) 

Nat carcass value 3 let*) ..... 

Nat farm value 1 lea) 

Farm-retail spread iettJ . . - - 

Carcase re tail spread 4 IctsJ . 

Farrrvcarcass spread" JctsJ . 

Farm value/ rata 1 1 Price (%1 . . 

Pork 

Retail Price 1 (cts7lb.) 

Wholesale value 1 (cts.) 

Net farm value 1 lets.) , . . . 
Farm-retail spread (cttj . , . . 
Wholesale- retail spread 4 (cts.) 
Farm-wholesale spread* (ctsJ 
Farm value/retail Price (%) . . 

3 Estimated weighted average price of retail cuts from pork and yield grade 3 beef carcasses, RetaH prices from 8LS. a Value of carcass quantity equiva- 
lent to 1 lb. of retail cuts; beef adjusted lor value of fat and bone byproducts, *Market value to producer for quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 lb. 
retail cuts minus value of byproducts * Represents charges for retailing and other marketing services such as fabricating* wholesaling, and in-dty transpor- 
tation, * Represents charges made for livestock marketing, processing, and transportation to city where consumed* 



23a? 


24Z5 


238.1 


236.9 


238.6 


234.7 


231,8 


231.1 


230.3 


237.9 


149.3 


150.7 


145.4 


140.5 


140.4 


136.1 


135.8 


136.0 


148.3 


155.9 


138.5 


140.5 


136.2 


131,5 


130.5 


125,3 


127.0 


126.8 


13&4 


146.1 


100.2 


10Z0 


101.9 


105.4 


108,1 


109.4 


104.8 


104.5 


91.9 


91.8 


89,4 


91.8 


9Z7 


96.4 


98.2 


98.6 


96.0 


95.1 


82.0 


82.0 


10l8 


10.2 


9.2 


9.0 


9.9 


10.8 


8.8 


9.4 


9.9 


9.8 


58 


56 


57 


56 


55 


53 


55 


55 


60 


61 


152.4 


175.4 


169.8 


185.0 


165.7 


163.9 


162.3 


159.0 


158.1 


165.1 


106.7 


121,8 


108.9 


121.6 


109.1 


103.4 


99.8 


ioae 


110,8 


11Z9 


70.3 


88.0 


76.5 


90.6 


78.4 


72.4 


66.4 


6Z4 


76.6 


79.3 


82.1 


87.4 


93.3 


94.4 


87.3 


91.5 


95.9 


96.6 


81.5 


85.8 


45.7 


53.6 


60.9 


63.4 


56.6 


60.5 


62.5 


56.2 


47.3 


52.2 


36.4 


33.8 


32.4 


31.0 


307 


31.0 


33.4 


38.4 


34.2 


33.6 


46 


50 


45 


49 


47 


44 


41 


39 


48 


48 



Price indexes of food marketing costs 1 



1981 



Annual 



1962 



1983 



1982 



JV 



1983 



1 1 J p 



IV p 



1967-100 

Labor-hourly earning and benefit*. . . 321.3 342.7 354.8 344.5 347.8 351.3 353.7 355.1 358.8 

Processing 309.2 330.0 340.8 329.7 333.9 338.8 341.5 339.8 343,1 

Wholesaling 309.5 334.7 350.7 337.2 340.9 346.1 348.3 352,1 356-2 

Retailing 338.6 356,9 370.4 362.5 364.6 366.1 368.3 371.7 375.5 

Packaging and container! 280.9 275.2 280.2 272.0 269.8 272.3 278.7 282.3 287.6 

Papercoard boxes and containers. . . 258.2 2545 250.6 253.7 246.6 244.6 248J8 251.3 257.6 

Mexicans 345.8 363.6 372.4 363.5 364.6 365.4 379.3 372.5 372.5 

Paper bagsand related Products. . . . 258.9 264.4 265.4 264.3 264.5 265.1 264.3 264.6 267.4 

Plastic films and bottles 262.5 200.0 226.1 184.0 184.4 201.3 215.4 236.7 2505 

Glasscontainen 328.6 355.5 352.6 358.2 358.0 355.5 352.4 3514 351.1 

Metal foil 203.3 213-2 214.0 212.5 211.6 211.6 211.6 214.0 218.8 

Transportation services. . 345.9 371.0 374.4 370.8 370,6 374.3 374.2 374.2 375.1 

Advertising , 234.9 260.1 280.1 263.7 266.0 272.4 279.1 283.5 285.5 

Fuel and power 669.2 705.1 703-2 712.8 729.6 705.5 689.6 710.1 707.5 

Electric 367.9 406.0 418.0 413.3 407.8 411.0 413.7 427.2 420.2 

Petroleum 1.056-2 1 j01 2.4 889.6 1,015.0 1j031.7 929.0 843.6 884.5 901.2 

Naturalgas 826.3 990.3 1,155.4 1,008.0 1.085,2 1,120.3 1.171.0 1.177,2 1.153.0 

Communications, water and sewage , . 168.7 186.7 199.6 188.9 191.6 196.9 198.4 200.6 202.3 

Rent 255.0 264.3 260.6 265.0 265.2 260.8 261.3 259.5 260.9 

Maintenance and repair 304.0 325.1 338.2 327.9 330.7 333.3 336.5 339,1 344.0 

Butintis services 254,2 277.2 292.0 279.7 284.8 288.3 290.0 292.9 296.6 

Supplies 283.8 289.1 286.6 288.6 288.4 286.7 285.5 286.7 287.4 

Property taxes and insurance 294.0 309.9 327,5 312.0 316.3 321.6 325.9 329.9 332.7 

Interest, short-term 288.8 232.6 174.0 226.1 172.4 163.2 168.4 184.7 179.8 

Totai marketing cost Index 317.5 333.9 342.3 334.9 336.8 338.5 340.6 343.5 346.5 

1 Indexes measure changes In employee wages and benefits and In prices of supplies and services used m processing, wholesaling, and retailing U.S. farm 
foods Purchased for at-home consumption, p ■ Preliminary. 

Note: Annual historical data on food marketing cost Indexes may be found in Food Consumption, Prices, and Expenditures, Statistical Bulletin 702, 
ERS. USDA. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Livestock and Products 



Poultry and eggs. 



Annual 



Broilers 
Federal IV Inspected slaughter, certified (mil. lb.) 

Wholesale price, 9-dty (cts-Zlb.)' 

Price of broiler grower feed (S/tonJ 

8roiler*feed price ratio lib.) 1 

Broilers, beginning of period (mil. lb,) 

Average weekly placements of broiler 
chicks. 19 States (mil.) 77.1 80.2 

Turkeys 
Federally inspected slaughter, certified (mil. lb.) - 2.509 

Wholesale prfc*. New York, 8*16 lb. 

young hens {ctiVlb.} 60.7 

Price of turkey grower feed ($/ton) 249 

Turkey-feed price ratio llb.) a 3.1 

Turkeys, beginning of period (mil. lb.) 196.0 

Poults pieced In U.S. (mil.) O 

Farm production tmil r ) 69,859 

Average number of layers on farms (mil.) 288 

Rate of lay (eggs per layer) 243 

Eggs 
Cartoned price, New York, grade A 

large (ct^/doz.) 5 73.2 

Price of laying feed {$/ton) 210 

Egg-feedpriceratioOb.)* 6.0 

Eggs, shell Ithou. cases) 31 

Eggs, frozen <mit. lb.) ,, , 24.3 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil. J 454 



1983 



1984 



1981 


1982 


1983 P 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


11,906 


12.039 


12,381 


1,019.9 


1,113.1 


1.044.6 1X138.4 


937.2 


933.9 





46.3 


44.0 


49.4 


43.1 


54,2 


54.5 50.4 


56.8 


57.1 


62.1 


227 


210 


223 


202 


228 


240 237 


243 


240 


243 


2.6 


2.5 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


2.8 2.5 


2.7 


2.8 


3.0 


22.4 


32.6 


22.3 


22 3 


21.4 


23.8 26.0 


28.9 


22.9 


21.2 



80.4 



82.1 



79.5 



75,2 73.7 



73.1 



2.459 2,563 144.2 271.8 



263.7 261.3 288.7 



80.1 79.5 



188.9 



60.8 


60.5 


53.6 


57.6 


64.9 


65.1 


67.0 


76.1 


72.2 


229 


247 


226 


252 


264 


263 


264 


262 


257 


3.3 


2.9 


2.6 


2.8 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.5 


3.6 


238.4 


203.9 


203.9 


323.5 


384.3 


432.2 


460.1 


251.6 


161.6 


<*> 


181.6 


13.6 


12.6 


8,1 


9.2 


11,0 


12.6 


13.7 


69.680 


67,863 


5,914 


5.635 


5.501 


5.683 


5.566 


5,767 


5,672 


286 


276 


284 


270 


272 


274 


277 


276 


277 


243 


247 


20.6 


20.8 


20.2 


20.7 


20.1 


20.8 


20.5 


70.1 


75.2 


81.4 


76.5 


78.6 


80.2 


91.8 


101.9 





190 


204 


186 


208 


218 


216 


220 


219 


219 


6.1 


8.1 


5.7 


6.1 


6.0 


6.3 


6.9 


7.6 


8.6 


35 


34 


34 


24 


25 


25 


45 


16 


13 


23.7 


25.4 


25.4 


21.4 


19.0 


16.4 


14.2 


12.7 


11,1 


444 


410 


33.3 


31,1 


32.0 


32.6 


29.4 


34.2 


36.9 



1 12-city composite weighted average beginning April 25, 1983. * Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey Ih/eweight 
3 Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retailers, * Not reported, 
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Dairy 



Annual 1983 1984 

198 1 1982 1983 Jan Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan 



Milk price*, M innesota- Wisconsin. 

3.6%fat{$/cwt)' 1Z57 1Z48 12.49 1Z62 12.48 1Z48 12.52 1Z56 1Z11 12.05 

Price oM8% dairy ration ($/ton) 192 177 188 175 189 198 199 205 205 205 

M flli-feed price ratio (ib.P 1.43 1.54 1.45 1.58 1.41 1.36 1.39 1.36 1.35 1.34 

WhoLeiale prices: 

Sutter. Grade AChl. (cts,/lb.). 14a0 147.7 147.3 147.2 147.7 151.0 147.6 147.2 143.1 140.4 

Am. cheese. Wis. assembly pt (cts./lbJ .... 139.4 138.3 138.3 139.3 137.0 139.2 140.6 140.7 136.7 135.8 

Nonfat dry milk, teti,/lb.) 3 93.1 93.2 93.2 93.4 93,4 93.4 93.4 93.4 91J 90.7 

USD A net r em ovals: 

Total miJliequrv. (mil. lb.) 4 12,860.9 14.281.6 16,8115 1,972,6 1,178.6 582.9 680.7 674.4 920.0 1,889.0 

Butter [mil. lb.) 351.5 382 413.2 68.6 16.6 4.3 18.1 10.4 19.0 61.2 

Am. cheese [mil lb.) 563.0 642.5 832.8 60.1 84.2 49.2 30.6 46.0 52.9 6Z5 

Nonfat dry mil* (mil. lb.) ............. 851.3 948.1 1,061.0 81.8 104.0 63,4 62.4 62.0 63.2 76.2 

Annuel 1982 1983. 1984 



1981 1982 1963 Ml IV I II III IV I 

Milk: 

Total milk production (mil. Ib.J 133,013 135,802 139,968 33,962 32.869 34,247 36,881 35,015 33,825 n.a. 

Milk per cow (lb.) ,, , . 12,177 12,309 12,587 3,078 2,971 3.091 3.321 3.145 3,031 n.a. 

Number ol milk cows (thou.). ........ 10,923 11,033 11,120 11,032 11,064 11,079 11,106 11,135 11,158 n.a. 

Stocks, beginning 

Total milk equiv. (mil, lb.) 4 . . . ^ ... . . . 12,958 18,377 20,054 20,990 20,916 20,054 22,204 23.847 24,418 22,658 

Commercial (mil. lb.) 5,752 5.398 4,603 5,042 4,569 4.603 5.047 5 P 145 5 P 421 5,246 

Government (mil. Ib.l 7,207 12.980 15,451 15,949 16,347 15.451 17.156 18,702 18,996 17,412 

imports, total equhr. (mil. lb.) 4 ...., . 2,329 Z477 2.616 581 909 633 538 576 868 n.a. 

Commercial disappearance 

milkequrv. fmil.lb.) . r . 120,531 122,443 122.767 31,777 31.057 28,205 30,955 31.604 32,003 n.a, 

Sutter: 

Production (mil. IbJ 1,228.2 1,257.0 1,306.3 256.4 300.0 380.7 357.1 262.9 3Q5t6 n.a. 

Stocks, beginning (mil lb.) 304.6 429.2 466.6 541.6 510.0 466.8 533.0 588.5 555.3 499.4 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 869,2 897.3 888.8 217,3 251.0 208.3 208.5 219,0 253.0 n.a. 

American cheese: 

Production (mil. lb.) 2,64Z3 2,750.5 2,916.5 673.2 655.7 705.2 819.3 703,3 688.7 n.a. 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) _ . 591.5 889.1 981.4 903.2 955.0 981.4 1.060.4 1 .09Z6 1,208.8 1,161.5 

Commercial disappearance (mil, lb.) . ... 2,147.9 2.165,0 2,072.1 549.4 528,1 459.2 558.4 473.3 581.2 n.a. 
Other cheese: 

Production (mil. lb.) 1,635.3 1,789.4 1,857,1 448,1 485.8 439.1 454.1 453.2 510.7 n.a. 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 99.3 86.6 82.8 91.6 99,2 8Z8 85.3 101.9 114.2 106.6 

Commercial disappearance {mil. lb.) 1,875.6 2,044.6 2,097.9 501,0 596.2 496,2 496.5 498.3 607.0 n.a. 

Nonfat dry milk: 

Production (mil. lb.) 1.314,3 1,400.6 1,512.6 339.0 296,9 368,4 451,8 377.8 314.7 n.a. 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb,) 586,8 889.7 1.282.0 1.132.4 1,240.1 1,282.0 1,305.7 1,400.9 1.419.1 1,394,9 

Commerciat disappearance (ml], lb.) . M ... 464.1 447.8 472.6 147.1 120.2 109 111.2 129.4 93.1 n.a. 

Frozen dessert production (mil, gaU' 1,167.7 1,176.2 1,235.0 345.8 247.5 263.2 348.4 369.6 253.8 n,e. 

'Manufacturing grade milk. 'Pounds of 16% protein ration equal in value to 1 pound of milk. 'Prices paid f.o.b. Central States production area, high 
heat spray process. 4 Milk-equivalent, fat-solids basis. ■ Ice cream. Ice milk, and sherbet, n.a. - not available. 

Wool 

Annual 1983 1984 
1931 

U.S. wool price. Boston 1 (cts./lb.) 

Imported wool price, Boston 1 (cts./lb.) . . 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wooHthou. ib.) 127,752 

CarPet wool fthou. lb.) 10396 

'Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, cieen basis. Graded Territory 64 's (20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2*" and up. Prior to January 1976 reported as: 

Territory fine, good French combing and staple. * Wool Price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Australian 60/62 J s, type 64A (24 micron), including duty 
(25.5 cents). Duty in 1982 Is 10.0 cents. Prior to January 1976 reports as: Australian 64"s combing, excluding. n^. - not available. 



1931 


1982 


1983 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


276 
292 


247 
262 


212 
248 


n.a. 
256 


223 
246 


225 
247 


225 
254 


225 
250 


228 
247 


230 
247 


>7,752 
0396 


105,857 
9,825 


132,151 
11,892 


8.785 
849 


10,521 
1,125 


12,841 
1,428 


1 1 r 207 
902 


11.189 
713 


12,110 
836 


n.a, 

n.a, 
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Meat animals. 



1981 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



Jan 



Aug 



1983 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



19S4 



Jan 



Cattle on feed (7*$tates) 

Number on feed (thou, head) 1 . . . 
Placed on feed (thou, head) . , . t 5 _ 

Marketings tthou. head) 

Other disappearance (thou. head). * 
Beef steer-corn Price ratio, 

Omaha (bu.)* 

Hog*corn price ratio. Omaha (bu.) 1 
Market prices ($ per cwL) 
Slaughter cattle: 

Choice steeri. Omaha t t . . t t t 

Utility cows. Omaha 

Choice vealers. S, St. Paul 

Feeder cattle: 

Choice, Kansas City. 600 700 lb. . 
Slaughter hogs: 

Sarrows and gilts, 7 markets . + . 
Feeder pigs: 

S. Mo. 40.50 lb, (per head) 
Slaughter sheep *nd iambs. 

Lambs, Choke. San AngeJo * . + + 

Ewes. Good. San Angelo . 

Feeder lambs: 

Choice. Sarr Angelo 

Wholesale meat prices. Midwest 

Choice Iteer beef. 600-700 lb. . . 

Canner and Cutter cow beef. . . . 

Porkloins.fr14lb,' 

Pork beNles. 12.14 lb 

Hams, skinned, 14-17 lb 

Commercial slaughter {thou. hftad)* 
Cattle 

Steers 

Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls and stags 

Calves 

Sheep and lambs 

Hogs 

Commercial production Jmil. lb.) 

Beef , 

Veal 

Lamb and mutton ♦ . ♦ ♦ . .,, t . . 
Pork 1* . 



7363 


7.201 


8,316 


6.316 


6373 


6,691 


6.951 


7,683 


7.814 


6.006 


17.814 


20.261 


19.739 


1.509 


1,566 


2,003 


2,460 


1,711 


1,736 


1.566 


17.198 


18,007 


18.694 


1.643 


1,659 


1,672 


1.626 


1,459 


1.425 


1.569 


1.263 


U39 


1.355 


130 


89 


71 


102 


121 


119 


86 


22.2 


26.5 


20.6 


24.5 


18.1 


173 


18.4 


18.3 


10.8 


21.6 


15.5 


22.9 


15.9 


23.2 


14.6 


133 


123 


11.9 


14,5 


16.0 


63.84 


64.30 


62.52 


59.33 


61.27 


59.19 


59,58 


59.41 


62.65 


67.08 


41.93 


39.96 


39.35 


36.94 


39,63 


37.75 


37.42 


34.14 


33,58 


33.26 


77,16 


7770 


72.97 


75.ee 


75.00 


73.38 


6675 


67.50 


67.50 


64.94 


66.24 


64.82 


63.70 


65.30 


58.58 


58.31 


60,20 


61.00 


6335 


65.06 


44.45 


55.44 


4771 


5678 


49.35 


45.70 


41.38 


3879 


46.37 


49.91 


35.40 


51.14 


33,96 


52,94 


24.01 


22.96 


22.27 


2434 


27.65 


33.61 


58.40 


56.44 


57.40 


55.61 


51.30 


5038 


54.44 


57.94 


60.50 


60.62 


26.15 


21.80 


16.85 


20.25 


14,45 


1132 


13.13 


17.17 


18.33 


20.00 


56.86 


52.97 


54.87 


58,31 


43.62 


4234 


4931 


5739 


60.00 


59.50 


99,84 


101.31 


97.83 


94.14 


95.01 


92,10 


91.24 


91.57 


9932 


105.74 


84.06 


78.96 


76.48 


74.86 


81.58 


75,27 


7134 


67.99 


70.41 


70.63 


96.56 


111.51 


— 


11233 


— 


— 


- 


— 


- 


104.36 


52.29 


76.54 


60.58 


80.91 


65.72 


55.30 


49.10 


50.86 


54.59 


65.03 


77.58 


91.47 


75.60 


85.92 


7231 


74,21 


73.66 


77.26 


88.11 


70.44 


34.953 


35,843 


36.663 


3,062 


3.367 


3.315 


3.284 


3384 


3,169 


3,107 


17.508 


17.277 


17,488 


1,430 


1.611 


1.510 


1.452 


1.377 


1,483 


1.465 


10.027 


10.394 


10.761 


922 


1,010 


1,033 


993 


883 


854 


818 


6,643 


7.354 


7,606 


648 


669 


701 


76S 


759 


777 


775 


775 


818 


808 


62 


77 


71 


71 


65 


55 


49 


2.798 


3.021 


3.076 


244 


286 


283 


290 


294 


284 


277 


6.008 


6.449 


6.614 


522 


607 


616 


600 


528 


551 


553 


91.575 


B2,190 


87,242 


6,667 


7,319 


7.502 


8,087 


8434 


7315 


7,188 


22,214 


22,366 


23,060 


1.927 


2.116 


2.091 


2,066 


1,938 


1,970 


1,913 


415 


423 


428 


34 


39 


38 


41 


39 


37 


39 


327 


366 


367 


30 


33 


33 


,32 


29 


30 


31 


15.716 


14.121 


15,061 


1,159 


1.251 


1.274 


1,389 


1,468 


1.351 


1,234 




Annual 




1982 




1983 




1984 



1981 



1982 



1983 



IH 



tv 



III 



IV 



Cattle on feed H3-$tates): 

Number on feed (thou, head) 1 9.845 9,028 10.271 8.981 6300 10,271 9.153 9,070 8,465 9,908 

Placed on feed ithou* head) 21.929 24,415 23.756 5346 7,216 5,027 5.894 5,583 7,252 

Marketings (thou, headj ". . t 21.219 21,799 22328 5,773 5374 5,694 5,527 5391 5,416 *5752 

Other disappearance (thou, head) . . , 1.527 1.373 1.591 254 371 451 450 297 393 
Hogs »nd pip f10-$t*teah 4 

Inventory (thou, head! 1 45,970 42,440 43.430 41,190 41,670 42/440 41.340 45.250 45,880 43,430 

Breeding (thou, head) 1 6.021 5,670 5,605 5,689 5.553 5,670 5.928 6.224 5329 5305 

Market Uhou. head) 1 39,949 36,770 37.825 35.501 36,117 36,770 35.912 39326 40,051 37325 

Farrowings (thou, head) 9,821 8363 9328 2,199 2,363 2,090 2.768 2,400 2.370 *2325 

Pig crop Jthou, head) ■. . . 72,591 65767 71.892 16,254 17.548 15,543 21,063 17,675 17.611 

1 Beginning of period, bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds I iveweight. * Beginning January 1984 prices are for 14-17 lbs. * Quarters are Dec. 

preceding year Feb. (l),Mar.-M 3 y th). June- Aug. (Ill), and Sept.-Nov. (IV). s Intentions. 'Classes estimated. 
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Crops and Products 



Food grains^ 



Wholesale prices: 

Wheat, No, 1 HRW. Kansas City ($/bu.) a 

Wheat. DNS. Minneapolis ($/bu.)* .... 

Rice,S.W. La.{$/cwt.) 3 

Wheat: 

Exports (mil. buJ 

Mill grind (mN. bu.J 

Wheat flour production (mil. cwt.) . . . . 



Wheat: 

Stock*, beginning (mil. bu.f . 
Domett ic uta: 

Food (mil. bu.) 

Feed and seed {mil. bu.J 4 . - 
Exports (mit.bu.) 



Marketing year 1 








1983 






1984 


1980/B1 


19S1/B2 


1982/83 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


4.45 

4.46 
25.95 


4,27 

4.17 

20.20 


3.94 

3.94 

18.00 


4.00 

3.80 

18.35 


3.88 

4.21 

19.40 


3.90 

4.30 

19.75 


3.84 

4.33 

19.35 


3.82 

4.23 
19.50 


3.85 

4.21 

19.50 


3.81 

4.15 

19.50 


1.514 
643 
290 


1.771 
631 
280 


1 r 509 
656 
292 


127 
54 
24 


97 

65 
29 


129 
62 
27 


124 

58 
26 


107 
55 
24 


131 


- 


Marketing v^ar 1 




1982 






1983 







1980/81 1981/B2 1982/B3 Apr-May June-SePt Oct-Dac Jon-Mar Apr-May June-SePV Oct-Oec 



902 



989 



1.164 



1,557 1 ,164 2.987 2,521 1 .877 1 .541 



1 Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. : Ordinary protein. * Long-grain T milled basis. 4 Feed use approximated by residual. 



2,966 



610 


602 


616 


89 


206 


162 


151 


97 


210 


160 


166 


254 


318 


24 


238 


14 


53 


12 


316 


120 


1.514 


1,771 


1.509 


281 


546 


293 


442 


228 


475 


362 



Feed grains. 



Marketing yea 



1980/81 1981/B2 1S82/83 Jan 



1983 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1984 



Jan 



Wholesale prices: 

Corn, No. 2 yellow. St. Louis i$/bu>) 

Sorghum. No. 2 veNow, Kansas City ($/cwt,l . 

Barley, feed. Minneapolis ($/bu.) 

Barley, malting, Minneapolis ($/bu.J 

Exports: 

Corn (mll.bu.) 

Feed grains (mil. metric tons) 3 ■ - -** *■■- - - ■ 



3.35 
5,36 
Z60 
3.64 


Z61 
4.29 
Z21 
3.06 


2.98 
4.96 
1.76 
Z53 


Z49 
4.54 
1.63 
Z38 


3.68 
5.69 
Z42 
Z76 


3.60 
5.55 
Z61 
2.90 


3.50 
5.37 
Z60 
Z96 


3.53 
5.25 
2.53 

2.95 


3.45 
5.16 
2.39 
2.77 


3.41 
5.09 
2.55 
Z85 


2.355 
69.4 


1,967 
58.4 


1,870 
54,0 


175 
5.3 


120 
3.7 


144 
4.6 


156 
4.7 


197 
5.7 


176 
5.3 


173 
5.3 


Marketing year 1 






1982 






1983 







19B0/31 1981/82 1982/83 Apr May Jun^Sept Oct-Oec Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept Oct-Dec 



Corn: 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 1,618 

Domestic u*e. 

Feed (mil. bu.} ...:.. 4,139 

Food, seed, bd. (mi). bu.J. *«..., 735 

Feed grain*: ' 
Stock*, beginning (mil. metric tonsj , , ...... . 52.4 

Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. metric tons) 123.0 

Food, seed, ind. (mil. metric tons) 23.8 

1 Beginnino October 1 for corn and sorghum: June 1 for oats and barley. * Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats, and barley. 



1,034 


2,182 


5,132 


3,904 


2.182 


8,284 


6.247 


4.962 


3.140 


4,276 
812 


4,635 
898 


672 

147 


857 
342 


1,542 
203 


1.360 
169 


824 

153 


909 
373 


1,667 


34.6 


68.4 


150.5 


114.3 


8Z4 


247.0 


185.7 


147.6 


108.5 


130.8 
25.8 


142.8 
27.9 


20.1 
5.0 


26.3 
10.3 


48.1 
6.2 


41.1 
5.5 


24.7 
5.2 


30.4 
11.1 


49.9 
6.6 



& 



Agricultural Outlook 



Fats and oifs 



Marketing year 1 



1983 



1984 



1980/81 1981/82 1982/83 Jan Aug Sept Oct Nov Dae Jan 

Soybeans: 

Wholesale price. No. 1 yellow, 

Chicago ($/bu.P ^ * , . . 7.59 6.24 6.11 5.8b 8.42 8.8b 8.38 8.15 7.88 7.53 

Crushing (mil. fau.} 1.020.b 1,029.7 1,108.0 m0 8b.7 86.6 96.4 86.6 89.5 

Exports troil. bu.) 724,3 929.1 90b.2 86,3 60.2 b3.9 67.6 69,2 74b 

Soybean oil: 

Wholesale price, crude, Decatur ict%J\b.) . .. . 22.7 19.0 20.6 16.4 30.2 34.3 30.7 28.1 27,3 28.3 

Production ImiL Ib.J 11,270.2 10,979.4 12.040.4 1,167,2 930.2 945.3 1.081.0 957,7 991.0 

Domestic disappearance troll, lb.) 9,113.7 9,536.3 9.857.3 916.4 808.9 866.7 833.3 69b.8 624.6 

Exports (mli. lb.) 1,630.b 2,076,3 2,024.7 124.0 12b,1 22b. 1 bb.1 54.7 95.5 

Stock*, beginning UiUtx) 1,210.2 1,736.1 1,102.5 1.586.6 1,411.4 1,407.6 1.260.9 1^453.4 1,660.6 1.931.6 

Soybnan mo*l: 

Wholesale price, 44% protein, Decatur ($/ton) . 218.18 182.52 187.19 179.3 232.8 233.6 228.6 224.7 216.6 201.9 

Production Ithou, ton) 24.312.1 24.634.4 26,713.6 2.628.1 2,0b2.8 2,07b.1 2 r 237.9 2.049.1 2.122.6 

Domestic disappearance (thou, ton! 17.590.9 17.714.4 19,306.0 1,b08.0 1,709.0 1.587,0 1.749.2 1,384.1 1,b33.7 

Exports (thou, ton) 6.784.1 6.907,b 7,108.7 1.052.2 330.5 392.b 593.5 617.5 664,7 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 22b.6 162.7 175,2 332.3 365.2 378.5 474.1 419.3 466.8 391,0 

Margarine, wholesale price. Chicago tcts/Jb<l ... 47,0 41.4 46.3 40,0 51.9 58.5 5b.7 b2.0 48.3 b3.3 

"Beginning September 1 for soybeans: October 1 for soymeel and oil; calendar year for margarine. * Beginning April l t 1982. prices based on 30-day 
del rvery, using upper end of the raoge. 



Cotton 



U,S, price, SLM. 1-1/16 In. (cts/lb.JV 
Northern Europe prices: 

Index (cti./lb.} 1 

U.S. M 1-3/32" Jcts./lb.) 4 

U.S. mill consumption (thou, bales) 
Exports {thou, bales) 





Marketing year 1 








1983 






1984 


1980/81 


1981/82 


1982/83 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


83.0 


60.5 


63.1 


60.2 


72,9 


71.7 


72.0 


73.4 


73.0 


70,6V 


93,3 

n.a. 

b.870,5 

b£2b.B 


73.8 

75,9 

5.263-8 

6,567,3 


b,51 2,8 
b. 206.8 


71,9 

74.3 

423,0 

462.4 


90.8 

88,9 

476.1 

402.8 


89.9 

88.2 

584.8 

339.2 


88.1 

88.1 

481,4 

274.0 


89.1 

88.8 

466.1 

462.2 


89.4 

89.3 

468,5 

663.2 


- 



1 Beginning August 1. 'Average spot market. 'Liverpool Outlook "A" index: average of ftve lowest priced of 10 selected growths. 4 Memphis territory 
growths, n.a. - not available. 



Fruit. 



Wholesale price indexes; 

Fresh fruit 0967-100} 

Dried frutt 11967-100* 

Canned fruit and juice (1967*100). 

Frozen frvit and juice (1967-1001 . 
F.o,b, flipping Point price*? 

APPies, Yakima Valley ($/ctn,) 1 . , 

Pear*, Medford, Or. ($/box) J , . . . 

Oranoes-U,S,avg, iS/boxJ 

Grapefruit, U,S, avg. (S/box} . , . . 





Annual 








1983 








1984 


1981 


1982 


1983 


Jan 


Aug 


SaPt 


Oct 


Nov 


Oec 


Jen 


226,7 
40b.9 
273.8 
302,8 


235.4 
409.7 
283,7 
305,b 


250,6 
409,3 
286,8 
300.9 


222.1 
410,2 
284.6 
298.3 


269,b 
412.2 
288.0 
301,2 


262,6 
413.6 
288.4 
302,3 


297.6 
404.2 
289.8 
302,4 


269,3 
404.3 
294,2 
303.0 


258.9 
405.2 
293.9 
301.8 


232,9 
404.2 
301,0 
308.2 


n*a. 


n-a. 


n.a. 


8.06 


*1b.b0 


12,17 


10.b0 


10,38 


10.50 


10.7b 


n^. 
11,30 
1010 


n.a. 

14.10 

9.36 


n.a. 

14.40 

9.13 


n^. 

10,70 

8.49 


n^. 
14.10 
10,60 


n,a, 

9,90 

10.80 


n<a. 
8,96 

10.70 


n.a. 

12.0b 

7.74 


12.bb 
9.02 


n.a. 

12.90 

9.90 


Year endlnf 


I 






1983 








1984 



1981 1982 1983 



Jan 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jen 



Stocks, ending: 

Fresh aPPtes (mil. lb.) 2.676.1 3.082,3 2,980.6 2.443,6 12.0 1.7b3.8 3.949.2 3,773,5 2.980.1 2.460.b 

Fresh pears imH, lb.) 207,9 180.9 2b0.6 140.1 113,2 510.6 358.6 312.2 25G.6 175.4 

Frozen fruit ImlL IbJ 545,6 627.b 643J 546.3 610.0 62b,2 694,3 6b&2 644.7 6l6,7 

Frozen frvit juices {mij.lb.r 1,127.2 1/157.6 938,T 1,368,3 1.253.0 1,089.7 977.6 886.9 924,9 1,088.8 

'Red Delicious, Washington extra fancv. carton traV Pack. 80-113's, ^'Anjou pears, Medford. or wrapped, U,S. No. 1, 100-135"s. 'Control 
atmosphere storage. ira. » not available. 
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Vegetables . 



Annual 



1983 1964 



1981 



19B2 1983 Jan Aug Sept Oct Nov Doc Jan 



Wholesale price* 

Potaioes. white, f.o.b. East (S/cwt.) . - ■ 9-39 6.05 

Iceberg fertuce iS/crtn.) 1 5 - 27 5 - 92 

Tomatoes tSfcrtnJ 1 9-06 7-40 

Wh^feprk^inde^lOa.nned ^ ^ ^ 233 ^ ^ ^ 23g 246 242 



7,76 


3.91 


11.58 


8.91 


8.37 


9.52 


8.60 


9.19 


6.29 


4.38 


5.49 


6.91 


7.29 


7.29 


7.25 


4.03 


8.69 


655 


3.72 


5.41 


6.39 


6.00 


5.14 


13.65 



veg. (1967-1X) 

Srower price index 

veg. tl 977-1 00 J 

l Std. carton 24'sf.o.b. shipping poim. *5 x8-6 x6.f>0.b. Fla-Cal. 



G :!!T B :^J^' freShCOmmerCta !. 135 120 129 196 113 121 134 131 144 168 



Sugar. 



Annual 



1983 I 984 



1981 1982 



1983 Jan Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan 



US rewuigar price. N.Y.(CU./Ib.| j . . . 19.73 19.92 22JW 21.23 22.55 22.20 2134 21.63 21.47 21.51 

U.s! deliveries Ithou. short tons)" 9.731 o.a. n*. n.a. n.a. n.a. nj. n*. n.a> n.a. 

'Spot Price reported by N.Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange. Reporting resumed in mid-August 1979 after being suspended November 3. 1977. * Raw 
value. * Excludes Hawaii. n*e. - not available. 



Tobacfco 




Annual 










1983 


: 






1984 




1981 


1982 


1983 p 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 




Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Prices at auctions: 
Flue-cured (cts./lb.) 1 
Burlev tcts./lb.) 1 


166.4 
180.6 


178.6 
180.3 


177.9 
179.5 


182,4 


166.0 


190.0 




174.0 


153.0 
180.5 


177J0 


174,5 


Domes lie consumption* 

Cigarettes (bil.) 

Large cigars (mil.) 


640j0 
3.893 


633j0 
3,607 


603.0 
3,565 


487 

266.9 


54.5 
359.0 


52.5 
332.6 




49.6 
324.1 


53.1 
324.4 


nJJ. 

n^. 


n.a. 

n,a. 



1 Crop vear JulV-June for flue-cured. October September for burley. ^Taxable removals, n.a. - not available. 

Coffee 



Annual 



1983 1984 



1981 1982 1983 p Jan Au« Sept Oct Nov Dec Jen p 

Compo.lt. fl reen price, N.Y. (cWlb.) ... 122.10 132.00 131.51 131.37 12773 129*6 13950 14192 14509 14375 
Import., green bean equivalent tmil.lb.) 1 . 2.248 2.352 2.255 213 175 210 235 192 173 



Annual 



1982 1983 1984 



1981 1982 1983 p July-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-June July-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar p 

Roasting* (mil. Ibi' 2,324 2.293 2,239 536 674 554 486 549 650 540F 

1 Green and processed coffee. * Instant soluble and roasted coffee. F = Forecast, p - Preliminary. 



40 Agricultural Outlook 



Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply and utilization: domestic measure 1 



Area 



Wheat: 
1979/80 . 
1980/81 > 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Rica: 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82* 

1982/83* 

1983/84* 



Corn: 
1979/80 
1980/81 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Sorghum: 
1979/80 
1980/81 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1 983/84 • 



Barley: 
1979/80 
1980/81 
1981/82* 
1982/83' 
1983/84' 



Oat»i 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82* 

1982/83* 

1983/84* 



Soybeans: 
1979/80 
1980/81 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



P)ant*d 



Harves- 
ted 



Mil. acres 



71 A 
80.6 
88.9 

87.4 
76-8 



62.5 
71.0 
81.0 
79 + 
61.5 



Mil. acres 



2.89 
3.38 
333 
3-29 
2.19 



2.87 
3.31 
3/79 
3.28 
2.17 



Mil. acres 



81.4 
84.0 
84.2 
81.8 
60.2 



72.4 
73 + 
74 + 7 
73.0 
51.5 



Mil. acres 



15.3 
15,6 
16 + 
16.1 
11.6 



12 + 9 
12.5 
13.7 
14.2 
9.9 



Mil* acres 



6.1 
8.3 
9.7 
9 + 6 
10.6 



7.5 
7 + 3 
9.2 
9,1 
9.9 



Mil. acres 



14 + 
13 + 4 
13.7 
14.3 
203 



ft? 

9 + 4 

10 + 6 

9.1 



Mil. acres 



71.6 
70 + 
67 + 8 
71.5 
63.5 



70.6 
67.9 
66 + 4 
693 
62.2 



YisJd 

Bu/acre 



34.2 
33.4 
34.5 
35.6 
39 + 4 



lb/acre 

4.599 
4,413 
4319 
4.708 
4,598 



Bu/acre 

109.7 

91 j0 

1093 

114 + 5 

61.6 



Bu/acre 

627 

46.3 
64.1 
59.1 
483 



Bu/acre 

50.9 
49.6 
&Z3 
57.3 
52 + 4 



Bu/acre 

54 + 4 
53 + 
54.1 
584 
52.5 



Bu/acre 

32,1 
26 + 4 
30.1 
31.9 
25 + 7 



Produc* 
tion 



2.134 
2,374 
2,799 
2,812 
2.425 



131.9 
146.2 
162.7 
153.8 
99 + 7 



7,939 
8,645 
6.202 
8,359 
4,204 



809 
579 
879 
841 
483 



383 
361 
479 
522 
519 



527 
458 
509 
621 
477 



2.268 

1.792 
2.000 
2,229 
1.595 



Total 

supply* 



3.060 
3,279 
3.791 
3,984 
3569 



163.6 
172J 
199,6 
203.3 
171.9 



9,244 
6,263 
9,237 
10,542 
7,345 



969 
726 
988 
1,138 
882 



623 
563 
626 
683 
752 



808 
696 
668 

776 
726 



2,442 
2.151 
2,316 
2,495 
1,978 



Feed 

and 
resid- 
ual 



Other 
dome*' 

tic 

UN 



Ex- 
ports 



Total 

use 



86 

51 

142 

221 

450 



Mil.bu 



697 
725 
714 
713 
730 



1.375 
1,514 
1,771 
1,509 
MOO 



Mil . cwi (rough equiv.J 



16.1 

,9.7 
19.0 

T 7 + 



4,519 
4,139 
4,276 
4,634 
3.975 



484 
301 
431 
516 
460 



204 
174 
202 
243 
340 



492 
432 

453' 
458 
481 



85 

4 89 

4 93 

4 95 

4 116 



492 
54.5 
59.6 
54.0 
60.0 



Mil.bu 

675 
735 
612 
896 
950 



Mil, bu 

13 
11 
11 
10 
10 



Mil.bu 

172 

175 
174 
170 
175 



Mil.bu 

76 
74 
76 
85 
80 



Mil, bu 

1,123 
1,020 
1,030 
1,108 
985 



82.6 
91.4 
82 + 

66.9 
65.0 



2,433 
2,355 

1.967 
1,870 
1,876 



325 

305 
249 
215 
200 



55 
77 

100 
47 

100 



4 
13 
7 
3 1 
5 



675 
724 
929 
905 
725 



2,158 
2,290 
2,627 
2,443 
2,580 



137 + 9 
155,6 
150.6 
131,6 
132.0 



7,627 
7,229 
7,055 
7402 
6,800 



822 
617 
691 
739 
660 



431 
426 
476 
460 
615 



572 
519 
536 
546 
566 



2,063 
1,833 
2,052 
2,108 
1328 



Ending 
stocks 



902 

989 

1,164 

1,541 

1,389 



25.7 
16.5 
49.0 
71 + 5 
39 + 9 



1 t 617 
1,034 
2,182 
j,140 
545 



147 
109 
297 
399 
222 



192 
137 
150 
223 
137 



236 
177 
152 
230 
160 



359 
318 
266 
383 
150 



Farm 
price 3 

$/bu 



3.76 
3.91 
3.65 
3,55 
3.50- 
3.60 

c/lb 

10 + 50 
12.80 
9 + 05 
8.11 
6,50. 
9 + 00 

$/bu 

2.52 

3.11 
2 t 50 
2.68 

3.20- 
3 t 40 

$/bu 

2.34 
2,94 
2.39 
2 + 52 
2.80- 
300 

$/bu 

2.29 
2.86 
2.45 
223 
2.45- 
2.55 

$/bu 

1.36 
1 + 79 
1,89 
1.48 
1.60- 
1.70 

S/bu 

6,28 
7.57 
6.04 
5 + 69 
7.50- 
6.25 



Mil. lbs 



c/lb 



Soybean oil : 
1979/80 . 
1980/81 , 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Soybean meak 
1979/80 . . ♦ 
1980/81 ♦ . ♦ 
1981/82* . ♦ 
1982/83* ♦ ♦ 
1963/84* , ♦ 



12,105 
1 1 ,270 
10,979 
12.041 
10379 



27,105 
24.312 
24,634 
26,714 
23.371 



12.881 
12,480 
12,715 
13,144 
12,140 



27,372 

24,538 
24,797 
26,889 
23,845 



8.981 
9.113 
9,535 
9358 
9,600 



Thou, tons 



19,214 
17,591 
17.714 
19,306 
17,500 



2,690 
1,631 
2,077 
2.025 
1,6O0 



7,932 
6.784 

6,908 
7,109 
6,000 



11,671 
10,744 
11,612 
1 1 ,§83 



27,146 
24,375 
24,622 
26,415 
23,500 



1,210 


24.3 


1.736 


22.7 


U03 


193 


1,261 


20.6 


940 


26,0- 




30.0 




$/ton 


226 


181-9 


163 


216-2 


175 


183 


474 


187 


345 235^2.25 



See -footnotes at end of table* 
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VH 





Area 


Yield 


Produc- 
tion 


Total 

supply 1 


Feed Other 
and dome*- 
ro*id. tic 

ual use 


Ex- 
port! 


Total 

use 


Ending 
slocks 


Farm 
price 




Planted 
Mil. 

14.0 
14.5 
14.3 
11.3 
8.0 


Harve* 
ttd 

acres 

12.8 

13,2 

13.8 

9.7 

7.3 


Cotton: 

1979/80 
1980/81 
1981/82' . . . 
19S2/83' . . . 
1983/84' . . . 


lb/acre 

547 
404 
543 
590 
506 


14.6 
11.1 
15.6 
12.0 
7.7 


18.6 
14.1 
18.3 
18.6 
15.7 


Mil. bales 

6.5 
5.9 
5.3 
5.5 
5.8 


9.2 

5.9 
6.6 
5.2 
6.8 


15.7 
11.8 
11.8 
10.7 
12.6 


3.0 
2.7 
6.6 

7.9 
3.3 


c/lb 

*6Z5 

»74.7 
*54.3 
J b9.4 



Supply and utilization—metric measure 6 



Mil. hectares 



Metric 
tons/ha 



Mil. metric tons 



$/metric 
ion 



Wheat: 
1979/80 . 
1980/81 , 
1981/82' 
1982/83' 
1983/84' 



Rice: 

1979/80 . . 
1980/81 . . 
1981/82' . 
1982/83' . 
1983/84' . 



Corn; 
1979/80 . . 
1980/81 . , 
1981/82" , 
1982/83' t 
1983/84' , 

Fetd Grain: 

1979/80 . . 
1980/81 . , 
1981/82* . 
1982/83' , 
1983/84' . 

Soybeans: 

1979/80 . , 
1980/81 . « 
1981/82' , 
1982/83' . 
1983/84* - 

Soybean oil: 
1979/80 . . 
1980/81 . . 
1981/82* , 
1982/B3- , 
1983/64' , 



Soybean meal : 
1979/80 . . . 
1980/81 . . . 
1981/82" . . 
1982/83' . . 
19B3/64* . . 



Cotton: 
1979/80 .... 
1980/81 
1981/82' . . . 
1982/83' . . . 
1983/84* . . , 



28.a 
32.6 
36.0 
35.4 
31.1 



\2 

1.6 

1,3 
0.9 



32.9 
34.0 
34.1 
33.1 
24.4 



48.1 
49.1 
50.0 
49.3 
41.6 



29.0 
28.3 
27.4 
28.9 
25.6 



5.7 
5.9 
5.8 
4.6 
3.2 



25.3 
28.7 
32.8 
32.0 
24.9 



1.2 

1.3 
1.5 
1.3 
0.9 



29.3 
29.5 
30.2 
29.5 
20.8 



41.5 
41.1 
43.3 
43.3 
32.5 



28.6 
27.5 
26.9 

28.3 
25.2 



5,2 
5A 
5.6 
3.9 
3.0 



2.30 
2.25 
2.32 
2.39 

2.65 



5.16 
4.95 
5.40 
5.28 
5.15 



6.88 
5.72 
6.90 
7.20 
5.13 



5.74 
4.82 
5.74 
5,87 
4.22 



2,16 
1.78 
2.03 
2.15 
1.73 



.61 
.45 
.61 
.66 
.57 



58.1 
64,6 
76,2 

76.5 
66 X) 



6.0 
6.6 

8.3 
7.0 
4.5 



201.6 
168.8 
208.3 
212.3 
106.8 



238.2 
198.0 
248.5 

254.1 
137.3 



61.7 
48.8 

54.4 
60.7 
43.4 



5.49 
5.11 
4.98 
5.46 
4.94 



24.59 
22.06 
22.36 
24.24 

21,20 



3.19 
242 

3.41 
2.60 
1.68 



83.3 

89.2 

103,2 

10B.4 

108X1 



2.3 

1.4 

3.9 

6X) 

125 



19.0 
19.7 
19.4 
19.4 
19.9 



37.4 
41.2 
48.2 
41.1 
38.1 



Mil. metric tons (rough equiv,) 



7.4 
7.8 
9.0 
9.2 
7.8 



234.8 

209.9 
234.6 
267.8 
186.5 



2B4.7 
250.7 
283.4 
322.8 
235.9 



66.5 
58.5 
63.1 
67.9 
53.8 



5.84 
5.66 
5.77 
5.96 
5.51 



24.83 
22.26 

22.51 
24,39 
21.72 



4.05 
3.07 
3.99 
4.05 
3.42 



'0.3 
T 0.4 

0.4 
7 0.3 



22 
2.5 

2.7 
2.5 
2.8 



Mil. metric tons 



114.8 
105.1 
108.6 
117.7 
101.0 



138,7 
123.0 
130.6 
142.8 
126.8 

*2.3 

4 2.4 
*Z5 
4 2.5 
4 3.3 



17.1 
18.7 
20.6 
22.8 
24.1 



1.42 
1.28 
1.15 
U0 
1.26 



3.7 

42 
3.7 
3.1 

2.9 



61.8 
59.8 
5O.0 
47.5 
47.6 



17.43 7.20 

15.96 6.15 

16.09 6.27 

17.52 6.45 

15.88 5.44 



2.00 
1.28 
1.44 
1.13 
1.48 



t8.7 
2.3 
71,5 
66.5 
70.2 



6.2 
7.1 
6.8 
6.0 
6.0 



193.7 
183.6 
179.2 
188.0 
172.7 



22.3 


71.3 


232.3 


23.8 
25.6 


69.3 


216.1 


58.6 


215.0 


27.9 


54.0 


224.7 


29.4 


55.0 


211.1 


30.6 


23.8 


567 


27.8 


19.7 


49.9 


28.0 


25.3 


55.8 


30.2 
26.8 


24.6 


57.3 


19.7 


49.8 


4.07 


1.22 


5.29 


4.13 


.74 


4.87 


4.32 


54 


&,27 


4.47 


.92 


5.39 


4.36 


.73 


5.09 



24.63 
22.11 
22.35 
23.97 

21.32 



3.42 
2.56 
2.57 
£33 
2.74 



24.5 
26.9 
31.7 
41.9 
37.8 



1.2 
0.7 
2.2 
32 

1.8 



41.1 
26.3 
55.4 
79.8 
13.8 



52.4 
34.6 

68.4 
98.1 
24.8 



9.8 
8.7 
7.2 
10.4 
4,1 



.55 
.79 
.50 
.57 
.43 



.20 
.15 
.16 
,43 
.31 



.65 

.59 

1.44 

1.72 

.72 



139 
144 
134 
130 
129-132 



231 
282 
200 
179 
187-198 



99 
122 

98 

106 

126-134 



231 
278 
222 

208 
275-305 



536 
500 
419 
454 
575-660 



201 
241 
201 
206 
225-250 



S/kg 



*1.38 
J 1.65 
*1.20 
s 1-31 



'February 13. 1983 Supply and Demand Estimates. l Marketing year beginning June 1 for wheat, barley, and oats, August 1 for cotton and rice. 
September 1 for soybeans, and October 1 for corn, sorghum. soymeaUand soyoil. ^Includes imports. ^Season average, * Includes seed. Upland and extra 



long staple. Stock estimates based on Census Bureau data which results in an unaccounted difference between supply and use estimates and changes in 
ending stocks. *Conversion factors: Hectare (ha.) = 2.471 acres, 1 metric ton =- 2204.622 Pounds. 36.7437 bushels of wheat or soybeans, 39.3679 
bushels of corn or sorghum, 49.9296 bushels of barley. 69.8944 bushels of oats. 22.046 cwt. of rice, and 4 t 59 480-pound bales of cotton. Statistical 



discrepancy. 
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General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data. 



Annual 



1982 



1993 



19S1 1982 1983r IV I II III 

$ BH. {Quarterly data seasonably adjusted at annual rates) 



IV r 



Gross national product 1 ...:.. 2,954,1 

Personal consumption 

expenditures 1,857.2 

Durable goods 236.1 

Nondurable goods --. 733.9 

Clothing and shoes ., . . 115.3 

Food and beverages r- H , 375,9 

Services 887.1 

Gross private domestic 

investment 474,9 

Fixed investment = 456.5 

Nonresidential 352.2 

Residential 104.3 

C lange in business Inventories .... 18.5 

Net exports of goods and services. , . . 26.3 

Exports 368.8 

Imports 34Z5 

Government Purchases of 

goods and services . . . , . « 595.7 

Federal ■ 229.2 

State and local „ . , 366.5 



3,073.0 



3,31 ae 



3 J 09.6 



3,171.5 3,272,0 3,362,2 



3,437.3 



Gross national product . . - rfj 

Personal consumption 

expenditures + . * 

Durabte goods. 

Nondurable goods 

Clothing and shoes 

Food and beverages 

Services , , * ♦ , . . . 

Gross private domestic Investment 

Fixed investment * , , , . 

Nonresidential , , . , 

ReSrdentiaJ * ♦ ,,,.. 

Change In business inventories . . 
Net exPortt of goods and services. 

Exports , . 

Imports 

Government Purchases of 

good* and services 

Federal 

State and local .... 

New Plant and equipmsnt 

expenditure* <$bil>* r 

Implicit price deflator for GNP 

(1972-100) 

Disposable income <$bll.) , 

Disposable income 11972 Sbil.l . , . 
Per capita disposable income fS) , , 
Par capita disposable income 
11972$) 

U.S. population, total, incL military 

abroad {mil.) 

Civilian population (mil.) 

See footnotes at end of next table. 



1,513.8 



4,587 



1,991.9 


2,157.0 


2.046.9 


2,073.0 


2,147.0 


2.181.1 


2,227.0 


244.5 


279.1 


252.1 


258.5 


277.7 


282.8 


297.4 


761.0 


803,8 


773.0 


777.1 


799.6 


814.8 


823 6 


119.0 


125.6 


119.6 


120.0 


126.4 


125.1 


130.9 


396,9 


422.5 


404.5 


411.7 


419.6 


426.3 


432.4 


986.4 


1,074.2 


1,021.8 


1,037.4 


1,069.7 


1 ,083.5 


1,106.0 


414.5 


470.9 


377.4 


404.1 


450.1 


501.1 


528.2 


439,1 


479,6 


433.8 


443.5 


464.6 


492,5 


517.7 


348.3 


348.9 


337,0 


332.1 


336,3 


351.0 


376.2 


90,8 


130.7 


96.8 


111,3 


128.4 


141,5 


141.5 


-24,5 


■8.7 


-56,4 


-39.4 


-14.5 


8.5 


10,5 


17.4 


■7.1 


5.6 


17,0 


-8.5 


^18,3 


-18.7 


347,6 


336.8 


321.6 


326.9 


327.1 


341.1 


352.3 


330.2 


344.0 


316,1 


309.9 


335.6 


359.4 


371,0 


649.2 


690,0 


679.7 


677.4 


683.4 


698.3 


700.9 


258,7 


275.2 


279,2 


273,5 


273.7 


278.1 


275.6 


390.5 


414,8 


400.5 


404 


409.7 


420.2 


425.3 



1972 $6il. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



1 ,485 4 



1,535,1 



1,480.7 



1,490.1 



1.525.1 



1 ,553:4 



4,567 



4,671 



4,576 



4.599 



4,629 



4,690 



1,571.9 



956.8 


970,2 


1,010.9 


979.6 


986,7 


1.010.6 


1,016.0 


1,030.2 


141.2 


139.8 


156.2 


143.2 


145,8 


156.5 


157.9 


164.7 


362.5 


364.2 


375.9 


366.0 


368.9 


374.7 


378.1 


381.9 


83.2 


84.4 


87,3 


B4.5 


B4.7 


88.4 


86.1 


90.1 


181.8 


184.0 


191.3 


186.3 


188.2 


189.4 


193.1 


194.4 


453.1 


466.2 


478.7 


470,4 


47Z0 


479.4 


480.1 


483.6 


227.6 


194.5 


218.3 


178.4 


190.0 


210.2 


230.7 


242.3 


219.1 


203.9 


221.6 


201.1 


205,4 


215.6 


227,0 


238,4 


174.4 


166.1 


168.6 


160.5 


159.9 


163.0 


170,1 


181.3 


44.7 


37,8 


53.0 


40.6 


45.5 


52.6 


663 


57.1 


8.5 


-9.4 


-3.3 


.22.7 


-15.4 


-5.4 


3,8 


3.9 


43.0 


28.9 


12.6 


23.0 


20.5 


12.3 


11.4 


63 


159.7 


147.3 


139.3 


136.5 


137.3 


136.2 


140.7 


1432 


116.7 


118,4 


126.7 


113.5 


116,8 


123,9 


129.2 


136.9 


286.5 


291.8 


293.3 


299,7 


292.9 


292.1 


295,2 


293.2 


11<X4 


116.6 


118.0 


124.4 


118.4 


117.6 


118.9 


117.1 


176.1 


175.2 


175l3 


1752 


174.5 


174.5 


176.3 


176.1 


321.49 


316.43 


303.20 


303.18 


293.03 


293.46 


304.70 


321,60 


195.14 


20638 


215.67 


210.00 


21Z83 


214.55 


216.44 


218.67 


2,047.6 


2.176.5 


2,335.6 


2,227.8 


2,225.9 


2,301.0 


2,361.7 


2.424.0 


1 ,054.7 


1,060,2 


1.094.3 


1,066.1 


1.073.8 


1.083,0 


1.100.1 


1,121.3 


8,906 


9,377 


9,969 


9,562 


9,661 


9,834 


10,069 


10,309 



4,769 



229.9 


232.1 


234 2 


233.0 


233.5 


234.0 


234.6 


235.2 


227.7 


229,9 


232.0 


230.8 


231.3 


231.8 


232,4 


233.0 
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U.S. agricultural exports by regions 



Region and country 1 



Western Europe 

European Community . 

Be I flium- Luxembourg 

France 

Germany, Fed. Rep, , 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom , . . 
Other Western Europe . 

Spain 

Portugal 



Rep. 



Eastern Europe . 
German Denv 
Poland . , . ♦ 
Romania. . . 

USSR 



Asia, ..♦♦,.,,,♦,, 
West Asia (MideastL . . 

Iran. . . . . ♦ 

Iraq 

Israel . . ♦ . 

Saudi Arabia 

South Asia . . 

India 

East arid Southeast Asia 

China. 

Taiwan. .,....,. 

Japan, . . . .... . ,. B 

Korea, Rep 



Africa, . , , . . 

North Africa. 
Algeria, . , 
Egypt ♦ . ♦ 
Morocco. . 

Other Africa. 
Nigeria. . . 



Latin America and Caribbean . 

Brazil 

Caribbean Islands t . t , . 

Mexico 

Venezuela 



January 


October 




October 


1982 


1983 


1982 


1983 






$ Mil. 




9.112 


7,933 


933 


932 


6,740 


5,924 


696 


633 


720 


660 


74 


108 


501 


390 


56 


49 


1,159 


1,177 


112 


123 


SOB 


584 


88 


37 


2,451 


2,127 


243 


198 


735 


652 


89 


91 


2,372 


2.009 


237 


299 


1,238 


857 


122 


171 


462 


552 


56 


64 


711 


664 


40 


25 


185 


83 


15 


13 


115 


154 


10 


4 


122 


102 


5 


3 


1,675 


995 


11 


212 


11,234 


11,208 


1,191 


1,237 


1,165 


1,253 


113 


140 


25 


1 


c 2 > 





116 


314 


<■> 


7 


276 


226 


28 


30 


406 


358 


49 


51 


554 


885 


102 


54 


191 


576 


98 


46 


9,515 


9,070 


976 


1,043 


1.373 


371 


74 


23 


904 


1,030 


83 


127 


4,496 


4,895 


551 


623 


1,341 


1,479 


120 


127 


1,985 


2,012 


137 


151 


1,103 


1,314 


51 


72 


144 


185 


6 


4 


742 


850 


37 


58 


133 


197 


3 


8 


863 


697 


86 


80 


416 


250 


38 


20 


3,771 


4,338 


308 


455 


496 


354 


29 


13 


646 


630 


68 


64 


968 


1,700 


47 


159 


552 


522 


40 


64 


1,526 


1,552 


165 


146 


439 


247 


74 





232 


173 


29 


18 


30 r 684 


29, 122 


2.887 


3,176 



Change from year earlier 
January-October October 



percent 



Canada . • ,<<,,..„,. 

Canadian transshipments ,. 

Oceania. , ,, . , 

Total 1 

1 Not adjusted for transshipments through Canada. * Less than $500,000. "Totals may not add due to rounding. 



■13 
-12 

-8 
-22 

2 
-28 
-13 
-11 
-15 
-31 
15 

-7 

-55 
34 
-16 

-41 


8 

-96 
171 
-18 
-12 

60 
202 

-5 
-73 

14 
9 

10 

1 
19 
28 
15 
48 
21 
-40 

15 

-29 

-2 

76 
-5 

2 
-44 

-25 

^5 





-9 

46 

-12 

10 

-58 

-19 

2 

26 

40 

14 

-38 

-13 
-60 
-40 

1327 

4 

24 



100 

7 

4 

-47 

-53 

7 

-69 

53 

13 



10 

41 
-50 

57 
187 

-7 
-47 

48 
-55 

-6 
238 

60 

12 

-100 



-38 



10 
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Selected monthly indicators. 



1981 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



1983 p 



Jan 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1984 



Jan p 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted except as noted 

Industrial production, total 3 (1967-100) 151.0 138.6 147.6 137.4 151.8 153-8 155.0 155.5 156.4 158.1 

Manufacturing (1967-100) 150.4 137.6 148.3 136.7 1528 1551 156.2 156.5 157.0 159,0 

Durable 0967-100) 140.5 1247 134.5 12Z5 138.8 141.6 142.8 143.5 144,3 146.9 

Nondurable (1967-100) 1648 156.2 168.3 157.4 172.9 174.6 175.6 175.3 175.5 176.6 

Leading economic Mtdtors 13 (1967«10Q>. . 140,9 136.8 156.1 145.2 159.0 T60.5 162.8 162.7 162.9 164.7 

Employment 1 ( m iJ. persons) 100.4 99.5 100.8 99.2 101.5 101.9 102.0 102.6 102.9 103.2 

Unemployment nt«* (%] 7.5 9.5 9.5 10.4 9,5 9.2 8,8 8-4 8.2 8.0 

Personal income 1 (S bil. annual rate) 2.435.0 2,578.6 2,742.1 2.652.6 2,756.4 2,781,6 2,813.0 2,835.0 2.858.0 2.888.7 

Hourly earninp in manufacturing 4 * {$) 7.99 a50 8.84 8.71 8.79 8.90 8.92 8.99 9,06 9.07 

Money atock-Ml (daily evg.) (SbJI.* a 6 440.6 * 478.2 * 525.3 485.1 517,4 518.9 521.6 523,0 525.3 529 9 

Money atock-M2 (daily aval (SbJf* * 1,794.9 * 1,959.5 *2.196,1 2.017.5 2,135.3 2,147.9 2,167.2 2,182.2 2,196.1 2,205.9 

Throe month Treasury bill rate 3 (%} 14.029 10.686 8.63 7.81 9.39 9.05 8.71 8.71 8.96 8.93 

Au corporate bond y«ld (MoocYi, 1 * (%} . ... 14.17 13.79 1204 11.79 1Z51 1Z37 1225 1241 12.57 12.20 

Interest rat« on new horn* mortgages*' 1%), rT , 14.70 15.14 12.57 13.49 1238 12.54 1225 12.34 12.42 1230 

Housing ttam, private (Intl. farmf (thou.) 1,084 1,062 1,701 1,694 1,904 1,664 1,654 1,755 1,666 1,915 

Autotalesat retail, total 1 ( m JI.) „ 8.5 8.0 9.2 8.5 8.9 9.2 9.8 95 10.5 11.2 

Buiintn Mies, told* ($ bil.l 356,1 344.2 367.9 345,3 374.4 380.1 382.2 386.6 395.9P - 

Buimett inventories total* ($ bil.) . ,,...... 526.2 511.9 520.0 507.6 510.4 513.9 516.0 518,1 520.0P 

Sales of all retail stores <SbiU # \ . . . 87.3 89.6 97.8 92.3 97.8 99.2 100.8 102.0 102.2p 104,4 

Durable goods stores IS bit,) -. 26.3 26.7 31.6 28.3 30.9 32.1 33.1 34.1 34.9p 35.0 

Nondurable goods stores IS bil.) 61.0 62.9 66.2 64.0 66.9 67.1 67.7 67.9 67.2P 69,4 

Food stores [$ bil.) 19.8 20.8 22.0 21.1 22.2 22.3 22.4 22.4 21.9p 22.5 

Eating and drinking places ($ bil) 7.8 8.6 9.9 9.6 10.0 10J 10.2 10.3 9.9p 10.3 

Apparel and accessory stores (£ biJ.) 4.0 4.1 4.3 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.8 4 7p 4.7 

1 Department of Commerce. a Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. * Composite index of 12 leading indicators. * Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. *Not seasonally adjusted, 'December of the year fisted. 7 Moody's Investors Service. 'Federal Home Loan Bank Board. * Ad- 
justed for seasonal variations, holidays, and trading day differences, p « preliminary, r « revised. 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products . 



1UB1 



Annual 



1982 



1383 



Jan 



1983 



1984 



Aug Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jen p 



Export commodities: 

Wheat, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports {$/bu.) 4.80 

Corm f.cto. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 3.40 

Grain sorghum, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.). . 3.28 

Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf Ports IS/bu.) 7.40 

Soybean oil, Decatur IctlVlb.l 21.07 

Soybean mea I. Decatur ($/ton> 218,65 

Cotton. 10 market avg. spot IctsVlb.) 71,93 

Tobacco, avg. price of auction (cts./lb.) 156.48 

ftice, f.o.b. mill, Houston l$/cwt,} 25.63 

Inedible tallow. Chicago icxsjlb.) 15.27 

ImPort commodities: 

Coffee, N.Y. spot t$/lb.). . , 1,27 

Sugar. N.Y. spot (ctsJlb.l 19.73 

Rubber, N.Y. spot tcts7lb.r 56.79 

Cocoa beans. N.Y. (S/lb.) 50 

Bananas, f.ab. port of entry (S/40 lb- box) . ^ , , 7.28 



4.38 


4.30 


4.51 


4.15 


4,26 


4.19 


4.16 


4.17 


4.19 


2.80 


3.49 


2.77 


3.97 


3.84 


3.79 


3.78 


357 


3.28 


2.81 


3.34 


2.96 


3.51 


3.59 


3.41 


3.46 


3.33 


3.03 


6.36 


7,31 


6.12 


8.29 


9j06 


8.72 


8.63 


8.26 


8.01 


18.33 


23.51 


16.53 


30.07 


34.31 


30.49 


27.89 


27.37 


28.26 


179.70 


200.91 


160.17 


234.71 


232,70 


227.52 


225 07 


218.01 


20L23 


60,10 


68.68 


60.15 


72.93 


71.66 


72.01 


73.41 


73,04 


70.55 


172.20 


173.96 


175.95 


168.48 


180.55 


174.92 


169.97 


168.48 


168.94 


18.89 


19,39 


19.00 


19.50 


19.65 


20.00 


20.00 


20.00 


20.19 


12.85 


13.41 


11.35 


13.65 


14.88 


14.15 


14.75 


15,13 


16J0O 


1.41 


1.33 


1,34 


1.28 


1.30 


1.41 


1.46 


1.52 


1.50 


19,86 


22.04 


21-23 


22.55 


22.20 


21.94 


21.83 


21.47 


21.51 


45.48 


56.19 


44,27 


59.71 


59.90 


59.92 


58.53 


58.08 


57.64 


.75 


.92 


.78 


1J0O 


.93 


.91 


.97 


1.12 


1.15 


6.80 


7.93 


6.13 


8.42 


7.70 


7.47 


6.21 


n.a. 


6.20 



p = preliminary, n.a. * not available. 
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U.S. agricultural imports. 



Cattle, hortffi. swine, live 

Beef & veei treeh or frozen fmt). - . 

Pork, fr*Vi or frozen frnt) 

Cheeine end caierfn , , 

Faetheri and down-crude (mt) . . . 
Fruity nun. end preparations . . . - 

Bananas and Plantains (mt) , - , - 
Vegetable* end preparations (ml) . - 
Sugar and related products 

Sugar cane or beet (mt) 

Coffee, tee, cocoa, spices, ate, (mt) . 

Coffee, green or processed (mt). . 

Cocoa beans and products (mt) . * 

Tea (int) 

Spice* (mt) 

F»*d» and fodders. 

Protein meal (mt) 

Beverages axel, d hit ill ad alcohol (hi) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (rnt) . > . 

Furskini 

Sesamesfied !mt) 

Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Cotton, unmanufactured (mtJ. . . . 

Vogetabkoiliimt) 

Rubber and allied gums {mt) . . , . 
Seeds, nursery stock, cut flowers . . 
Other 

Total 

1 Less than 500.000. 





Jan uary- Octobe r 






Octofc 


>er 




1982 


1983 


1982 


1983 


1982 


1983 


1982 


1983 


Thou. 


units 


$ Thou. 


Thou. 


units 


$Thou> 





_ 


342,024 


430.613 


^ 


_ 


35.207 


37,950 


553 


517 


1,096,784 


1 .058.285 


61 


45 


116.695 


96,313 


105 


103 


201,097 


170,482 


11 


9 


21.905 


13,781 


_ 


— 


455,719 


452.178 


— 


_ 


49.730 


53,948 


4 


7 


43,432 


63,815 


1 


1 


5,148 


6,314 


_ 


— 


1.516,076 


1,572.372 


— 


— 


186.467 


166.875 


2.276 


2.127 


499.B27 


500,468 


247 


263 


55,536 


61 .022 


1.371 


1.495 


976,730 


1,006.392 


62 


126 


58,243 


77.884 


— 


— 


814.541 


970,828 


— 


— 


184,079 


138.974 


2.102 


2.113 


692.662 


824.094 


472 


292 


163,078 


118,831 


1.335 


1.379 


3,261,208 


3.274.810 


174 


143 


411,192 


373.082 


896 


858 


2,415.747 


2.310,531 


124 


104 


318.543 


284,383 


305 


392 


596.772 


713.240 


35 


25 


62,239 


55.808 


69 


64 


106.858 


107.388 


7 


8 


11,746 


13.694 


65 


65 


141.831 


143.651 


8 


6 


18,664 


19,197 


_ 


- 


88.633 


108.458 


— 


— 


10,694 


12,537 


53 


74 


8.676 


12.436 


9 


9 


1,548 


1.873 


9.233 


10,121 


989.720 


1,092.596 


909 


1.110 


104.607 


125,863 


99 


104 


278.073 


321,444 


13 


16 


32.549 


49.063 


— 


— 


118,281 


121 r 313 


— 


— 


6.570 


8.211 


29 


35 


28.479 


34,140 


3 


3 


2.904 


3,139 


33 


36 


117424 


117.551 


2 


5 


5.418 


15,270 


12 


11 


13.237 


6,451 


(') 


4 


552 


1,306 


565 


620 


300,193 


315,587 


61 


73 


31 ,270 


41.999 


528 


555 


444,401 


521.355 


55 


69 


'44,186 


74.454 


— 


— 


239,320 


277,836 


— 


— 


28,067 


33.320 


- 


- 


1,565.201 


1,982,919 


— 


- 


159,182 


190,458 








12,890,573 


13,899,425 


_ 


— 


1,494.665 


1.520.741 



Trade balance. 



January -October 



1982 



1983 



October 



1982 



1983 



S Mil, 



Exports^ 

Agricultural 30.685 29.122 2.887 

Nonagricuttural 144,864 133.322 1 4.000 

Total 1 „, .... .... 175.549 162.444 16.887 

Imports: 

Agricultural , 12,891 13.899 1,495 

Nonagriculturaf ^ . . . . . 191,889 198.104 19,653 

Total 3 fi 204.780 212.003 21.148 

Trade balance: 

Agricultural 17,794 15,223 1.392 

Nonagricultural v -47,025 -64,782 -5.653 

Total \ . - -29.231 -49359 -4.201 

1 Domestic exports including Department of Defense shipments (F.A.S. value). * Imports for consumption (customs value). 



3,175 
1 3,623 
16.798 



1.521 
23.481 
25.002 



1,654 
-9,858 
8.204 



M 
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U.S. agricultural exports. 



Cattle, horses and swine, live . . , . 
Meats and Preps*, fresh, frozen (mt) 
Dairy prod., milk, butter & cheese . 
Poultry and poultry prod., excL live 

Lard and talLov {mt) 

Cattle hides, whole (no.) 

Mink pvlts (no) 

Grains exd. misc. products * , . . , 

Wheat end wheat flour (mt) > . . , 

REce(mt) 

Feed grains excL Prod, (mt) 

Other 

Fruits, nuts, and Preparation* . , . 
Vegetable* and preparations , . 
Feed* and fodders. r . . 

Soybean meal (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 

Soybeans (mt) 

Vegetable oiii {mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) . . 

Cotton, excl. Itnters tmt) 

Seeds (mtJ 

Sugar and related products, 

Essential oils (mt) . . * 

Other 

TotaJ 

1 Less than 500,000. 



1982 



Jan u sry-O ct obe r 
1983 1982 



October 



1983 



1982 



1983 



1982 



1983 



Thou 


units 


$ Thou. 


Thou, 


units 


$ Thou. 








171,123 


213,488 


_^ 


_ 


26 r 536 


35.885 


334 


322 


752,088 


703-599 


32 


36 


76,142 


74,305 


— 


_ 


182 r 564 


206,583 


— 


— 


26,192 


31 r 234 


— 


_ 


356,022 


282 r 536 


— 


- 


39,045 


28 r 064 


1,124 


1,099 


497,943 


445,066 


90 


88 


38,322 


39 r 109 


19 


18 


569,429 


589,898 


2 


2 


58,004 


64,301 


1,988 


2,173 


58413 


55,565 


59 


40 


1 r 307 


1,041 


_ 


_ 


12435,708 


11,978,775 


— 


— 


990 r 093 


1 r 309,141 


36,505 


33,755 


6,061450 


5,462,620 


2 r 711 


3,293 


430,772 


523,731 


2,338 


2,055 


897,082 


784,929 


200 


215 


81,747 


92,569 


46,165 


43402 


5,392,648 


5,658,531 


4,721 


4 r 681 


473,130 


687 r 705 


_ 


_ 


84,528 


72,695 


— 


— 


4444 


5 r 136 


_ 


_ 


1 r 553,1Q1 


1497499 


— 


— 


216 r 092 


184 r 909 


_ 


_ 


688,342 


509,965 


— 


- 


63,076 


53,106 


_ 


— 


1 r 6 13,702 


1,866,257 


— 


- 


134,724 


209,053 


4.965 


5,325 


1,141-885 


1,233,048 


407 


538 


85,668 


139 r 289 


2l r 392 


I9 r 607 


5439,775 


5,029,419 


2,586 


1,875 


580,756 


585 r 246 


20476 


18,794 


5,096,954 


4,737,236 


2,568 


1-839 


572/726 


565,002 


1.385 


1 r 279 


818,000 


741,088 


126 


55 


71 r 907 


45,111 


194 


170 


1,149,416 


1.030.787 


34 


24 


215,075 


155,831 


1,219 


956 


1,702,903 


1,427,603 


67 


60 


92 r 842 


89,888 


195 


222 


243,268 


267445 


17 


16 


23 r 592 


23,967 


_ 


_ 


92,400 


96,632 


— 


- 


9,970 


12,578 


7 


9 


74,454 


76,118 


1 


1 


11,200 


9,393 


- 


- 


2,287,149 


2,103,755 


— 


- 


212 r 500 


223,326 


_ 


_ 


30,684,800 


29,122,078 


— 


— 


2-887,377 


3,175,488 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates, grain, and fruit and vegetable shipments. 

Annual 



J981_ J982 



Rail freight rate index 1 

All product* (1969=1001 

Farm Products (1969=100) . . . , 

Gram (Dec. 1978-100) 

Food products (1969-100) . . . - 

Rail carioadingi of grain (thou, cars) 1 

Barge ihipm#nti of grain (mil. bu.P - 

Fresh fruit and vegetable shipments 

Piggy back (thousand CwU". . . . 

Rail (thou, cwi)*« 

Truck (thou.cwt) 1 * 



1983 



1983 



Jan_ 



^Oci_ 



^Nov 



Oec_ 



1984 



.Janv. 



327.6 


351.4 


355.8P 


355,2 


355.6 


355.6 


357. IP 


357- 1P 


357.2P 


370.7P 


315.0 


337.2 


34Z7P 


341,5 


343.6 


34Z2 


343.8p 


343.8P 


345.3P 


357.7P 


148.1 


159.5 


160.1P 


160.0 


160.0 


1602 


160.5P 


160 5P 


1605P 


167.2P 


329.4 


353.3 


356.7P 


3568 


356.4 


336.4 


357.2P 


357.2P 


357.2P 


371 -9P 


25.9 


24.2 


26.1 


267 


27.5 


29.7 


31.4 


29,5 


25.9 


31.1 


38.0 


41.9 


41.1 


464 


42.0 


37,0 


50.5 


46-8 


38.5 


26.2 


245 


387 


551 


503 


518 


571 


437 


514 


597 


516 


696 


698 


769 


846 


501 


675 


626 


701 


723 


957 


7,514 


7,849 


7,873 


7,890 


7,094 


6 r 221 


7,008 


7,550 


7,753 


6 r 847 



department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stati*tics, revised April 1982. * Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. 'Weekly average; 
from Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA, * Preliminary data for 1984. p= Preliminary, 
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World Agricultural Production 



World supply and utilization of major crops 

1977/78 1978/79 



1979/80 



1980/81 



1981/82 



1982/83 F 



1983/84 F 



Wheat: 

.Area (hectare! 

Production (metric ton) , . 
Export* (metric ton) 1 , , . 
Consumption {metric ton) 1 
Ending Mocks (metric ton) 3 

Coarse grunt 

Ares {hectare) 

Production (metric ton! . . . 
Exports (metric tonf 1 . . - 
Consumption (metric ton) 1 . 
Endhg stocks (metric ton)* . 



Rice, milled: 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . . . 
Exports (metric ton)* 
Consumption (metric ton)* . 
Ending stock* (metric ton) ' . 



Total graim; 

Area {hactarel 

Production (metric ton) . , - 
Exports {metric ton) 1 , . . , 
Consumption (metric ton)* . 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 1 . 



Oilseeds end meats: 4 s 
Production (metric ton) 
Trade (metric ton) . . . 



Fats and oils:* 

Production (metric ton) 
Trade (metric ton) . . , 



CottOn; 

Area (hectare), , , . 
Production (bale). , 
Exports (bale). . . . 
Consumption (bale) 
Ending Stocks (bale) 



227.1 
3B4.1 

72.8 

399,3 

84,3 



345 J 
700.6 

84,0 
69Z0 

85,9 



143.2 

249,0 

9,5 

244,0 

22.8 



715.8 
1,333.8 

166.2 
1,335.3 

193.1 



78.4 
38.8 



46.3 
18.3 



32.8 
64.1 
19,1 
60.0 
25-0 



228.9 


227.6 


446,8 


422.8 


72,0 


86.0 


430.2 


443.5 


100.9 


80.4 


342.8 


341 1 


753.6 


741.5 


90.2 


98.8 


748.1 


740.3 


91.2 


91.6 


144.1 


143.1 


260.7 


253.9 


11.6 


12.7 


255.8 


257.8 


27.7 


23.4 


715,8 


711.8 


1,461.1 


1,4182 


173.8 


197,5 


1,434,1 


1,441.9 


219.8 


195.4 


82.1 


89.8 


40,6 


46,2 


48,5 


52.0 


19.3 


20.8 


32.4 


32,2 


50.0 


65,5 


19.8 


22,7 


62.4 


65.3 


22,1 


23.0 



Mil. units 



236.6 
442.0 

94.1 

444.3 

80.6 



342.3 
730.8 
107,9 
741.2 
83.6 



144.5 
267.2 

12.9 
26B.3 

2Z1 



723.4 
1,440.0 

214.9 
1,453.8 

186.3 



87.5 
44.1 



52.4 

20.0 



32.4 
65.3 
19,7 
65,8 
23.6 



240.4 


239.8 


450.4 


480.9 


101.2 


98.2 


445.5 


469.8 


85.5 


96.6 


349.5 


338,8 


770.5 


783,0 


96,7 


89,3 


741,5 


757.4 


112.6 


138.2 


145,3 


140,8 


280.5 


286.0 


11.9 


12.1 


281.5 


290.3 


21.1 


16.8 


735,2 


719.4 


1,501,4 


1 ,549.0 


209.8 


199.6 


1,468.5 


1,517,6 


219,2 


251.5 


92.5 


98.3 


46,5 


47.3 


55.2 


58,2 


21,0 


21.2 


33.2 


32,3 


70.8 


67.5 


20,2 


18.6 


65.6 


67.6 


28.7 


28,9 



228.3 

488.7 
100.0 
480.7 
104.6 



335,5 
686.8 

90,0 
762.4 

62.6 



144.7 
296.1 

11,6 
297,0 

15.9 



708,5 
1471.6 

201.6 
1,540.1 

183.1 



88,4 
47,9 



56.1 
21.0 



31,7 
67.5 
18.9 
69,5 
26.9 



F « Forecast ' Excludes intra EC trade. * Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes, J Stocks data are 
based on differing marketing years and do not represent leveH at a given date. Data not available for all countries; includes estimated change in USSR 
grain stocks but not absolute level. "Soybean meal equivalent 'Calendar year data, 1977 data correspond with 1976/77, etc, Excludes saff lower, sesame, 
and castor oil. 
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Prices Received Move Up Handily 



1977 = 100 
160 




140 Index of prices received by farmers 

Z 



Index of prices paid by farmers 



40 



Percent 
180 




1 1973 ' 1974 ' 1975 ' 1976 ! 1977 ' 1978 ' 1979 ' 1980 ' 1981 ' 1982 ' 1983 
°For all farm products. D For commodities, services, interest, taxes, and wage rates. 
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